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OPEN LETTER TO THE GRADUATE DEAN Cari E, SEASHORE 


Mr. Seashore, who has been Dean of the Graduate School, State University of Iowa, under 
six presidents continues here his series of open letters. The others have been addressed 
to students and professors. 


THE PROFESSOR LOOKS AT “PREXY” Epwin Watts CHuBB 


From many replies sent in by professors to a questionnaire, Mr. Chubb presents a composite 
of the characteristics, undesirable and desirable, which are possessed by college presidents. 
Mr. Chubb is retired; he was for many years an English Professor in Ohio University and 
was Acting President in 1934-35. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE Sipney Hook 


Sidney Hook, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Washington Square College, New York 
University, piles up his arguments to show that the demand of the present social order upon 
the liberal-arts college is appropriate educational experience to develop intelligent members of 
society, capable by virtue of their command of relevant knowledge and the methods of scientific 
inquiry, of making their own decisions. 


FROM ST. JOHN’S TO MARK HOPKINS A. Curtis Witcus 


In the letter accompanying the manuscript of this article, the author wrote: “I know that I 
voice the opinion of many educators who feel that we should bring our school system down to 
earth and that educational theorists should cease rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 
Mr. Wilgus is a member of the Department of History, George Washington University. 


A SUMMARY OF FACTS AND OPINIONS 


Wa .tTeER E. Bunpy anp Haro.tp ZINK 


Mr. Bundy, who acted as editor, and Mr. Zink, who was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Creative Work, Depauw University, present here a summary of a threefold 
study which included printed materials, completed questionnaires returned by administrative 
officers of seventy-three other institutions, and the replies to the similar questionnaires made by 
members of the DePauw faculty. 
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An Open Letter to the 
Graduate Dean 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


Drawn from Many Years of Professional Experience 


OLDING the record for the 
H longest period of service as a 

dean of a graduate school in 
an American university, having served 
in this capacity under six presidents, 
having enjoyed the companionship 
of deans in other universities through- 
out the most significant formative 
period of graduate developments, and 
now having retired, I have naturally 
come to the stage at which I may 
indulge in reminiscence. In my recent 
A Preview to College and Life! 1 have 
assembled letters to students of each 
of the four classes in college and to 
graduate students. This has recently 
been followed up by an “Open Letter 
to a Professor.”? A letter addressed 
to the president as a sequel to this 
letter to the dean should complete the 


1Jowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1938. 


7+78 pp. 
2School and Society, XLVIII (September 17, 


1938), Pp- 349-56. 


series. In all these letters I have 
made a direct personal appeal in an 
attempt to place a guidance program 
on psychological grounds. Each letter 
has attempted to meet the needs for 
immediate service. I hope that the 
critic will see in them the groundwork 
for a sound psychology of education. 

Perhaps the greatest change in 
American education in the first third 
of this century lies in the contribu- 
tions made through the development 
of graduate schools. This period 
represents the most significant era for 
educational expansion at the highest 
level in the history of the world. 
It has been a formative period. The 
deanship of the graduate school has 
been a most coveted job in the 
universities because it has represented 
the largest opportunity for leadership 
in the promotion of research, freedom 
for educational experimentation, rela- 
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tive freedom from budgetary and 
disciplinary problems, the privilege 
of comradeship with the most enter- 
prising professors and students in the 
university, and professional associa- 
tion with national and international 
investigators in all fields. 

In the space allowed I shall attempt 
to set forth, in the form of a con- 
structive policy, some principles of 
graduate administration on the basis 
of my own experience at the State 
University of Iowa and a fairly 
intimate acquaintance with similar 
operations in other universities. 


Y FIRST act as a dean was to 

secure from the Board of Edu- 
cation a provision that the Graduate 
Council should be elected by the 
faculty instead of being appointed 
by the president. This was a sound 
policy, and, I think, it should be gen- 
erally adopted with the provision that 
the election shail be made upon the 
recommendation of a faculty com- 
mittee on election. At that time, the 
graduate school was small, and the 
Council, as a faculty committee, was 
competent to deal with administrative 
details such as the approval of grad- 
uate courses to be offered, the approval 
of thesis and dissertation topics, and 
the awarding of scholarships. The 
power of appointment has been taken 
from the president, the dean placed in 
the hands of his council, and a purely 
democratic administration insured. 

It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that administration through the 
Council was unwieldy, that it was 
necessary for the dean, as chairman, to 
take over more and more of the 
executive responsibility and to confer 
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with the president and other deans 
in regard to administrative policies 
that could be sustained. For example, 
when there were fifty theses topics to 
be approved, the Council could discuss 
them in detail and act; but when, as 
in the last few years, there have been 
more than two thousand theses topics 
to be evaluated annually, approved 
or disapproved, no single committee 
could possibly act economically. Like- 
wise, in the matter of appointments to 
stipends, the number of applicants, 
the necessity of personal interviews, 
and the heavy correspondence with 
commitments that have to be taken 
care of could not be managed efficiently 
by a committee; therefore, the dean 
gradually acquired the power to act 
in the executive capacity and simply 
report to the council for approval. 

Even in the matter of establishing 
new policies, it was immediately 
found that the excellent set of rules 
with which we were launched consti- 
tuted the barest skeleton and had to 
be supplemented and implemented 
at every turn by the setting of 
hundreds of precedents. The result 
was that the policy of council admin- 
istration proved unwieldy and printed 
rules were relegated into the back- 
ground, and the practice of experi- 
menting with the greatest freedom 
in setting precedents was gradually 
adopted. This gave a cherished free- 
dom for experimentation to heads of 
departments and individual professors 
in consultation with the dean. If 
the results were unsatisfactory, they 
were forgotten; if they proved good, 
they became part of the unwritten 
constitution. In this lay great possi- 
bilities of wholesome growth. 
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TO THE GRADUATE DEAN 


The number of faculty meetings 
and the number of council meetings 
were gradually decreased and were 
resorted to only in matters of funda- 
mental policies and acts. All respon- 
sibility for admissions was relegated 
to the registrar’s office with the 
adequate machinery there available. 
All matters of students’ records were 
entrusted to the same office. It was 
found just as easy for the dean to call 
this office for a complete record as to 
call his secretary in the next room. 
Much of the specialized administra- 
tion was delegated to the deans of 
professional colleges and heads of 
other divisions but with the graduate 
faculty, the graduate council, and the 
dean as a co-ordinating unit. 

This radical change in adminis- 
trative theory and practice has come 
as the result of growth in a period of 
rapid expansion. In its best form, it 
has placed upon the dean responsi- 
bility for conference with individuals 
on a large scale, but has reserved for 
him the power to act in the practical 
administration of the office under the 
equivalent of an unwritten constitu- 
tion and submit only problems of 
fundamental policies to the Council 
and the faculty for advice and 
adjudication. Thus graduate admin- 
istration has developed, in accordance 
with principles of efficiency and econ- 
omy, by centralizing executive power 
in the administration in unhampered 
co-operation with the president, groups 
representing special interests, and 
every member of the faculty. 


N MY judgment, the first qualifica- 
tions of a dean should be success in 
research in his own field and that he 
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be willing and privileged to continue 
in this capacity. This is mandatory 
because he has a double responsibility 
in the guidance of research: one to the 
faculty, the other to the individual 
student. The primary function of a 
graduate school is to train the student 
by the method of apprenticeship 
in original investigation. The dean 
therefore has to deal with the master 
and the apprentice in research. He 
has to sponsor, encourage, and pro- 
mote research in all legitimate fields 
of the institution and must, therefore, 
be able to have the necessary vision 
of a pioneer and a balanced insight 
into the limitations and possibilities 
of research. 

There is a great temptation to make 
the office merely one of formal admin- 
istration and to make that very 
arduous as a full-time job. It has 
been seen throughout the country 
that, where a dean has yielded to 
this pressure, he has become a mere 
clerk in the promotion of research and 
in the routing of the individual 
students. In one sense, it is a great 
sacrifice on the part of the institution 
to put a successful researcher in an 
administrative job; but with the 
acceptance of the job should come the 
privilege of division of responsibility 
in order that the dean may keep alive 
his own activities in research and 
keep fairly abreast with his associates. 

This demand is particularly essen- 
tial for the maintenance of morale at 
the graduate level, where opportunity 
for research must be cultivated at the 
expense of mere teaching and taking 
of courses after the pattern of the 
secondary schools and undergraduate 
colleges. In the state universities, 
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the graduate faculties came up from 
the college level and tended to carry 
over the easy traditional method of 
attempting to teach everything that 
was to be learned. This stagnation 
must be combated by the dean. 
It is necessary to maintain the policy 
of recognizing that the teaching-load 
may be reduced to any extent in 
proportion to the taking on of activi- 
ties in research. Indeed, I have 
found useful the provision whereby 
superior students may register under 
an individual plan without obligation 
to take any courses at all. In any 
faculty only a comparatively small 
number of the staff are competent to 
direct research or do research work for 
themselves. Those who are not so 
capable unfortunately take advan- 
tage of this privilege under a pretense 
of research. President Van Hise used 
to say that the person who has ability 
in research will pursue it whether he 
has time for it or not. I would be 
willing to apply that principle in 
determining who shall have time for 
research and who shall not. In all 
this, however, you must maintain 
the dignity of teaching, and in all 
appointments consider evidence of 
ability both for teaching and research 
in order that as the faculty matures 
we may have a community of scholars. 
In thinking of research we must 
include all forms of creative activity 
at the higher levels of intellectual 
achievement whether it be in science, 
literature, or art. 

One of the delicate functions of the 
dean is to help the incoming student 
to associate himself with those who 
have shown capacity for leadership. 
The student often needs to be con- 
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vinced that research is the method of 
graduate study, that it does not 
consist in “counting feathers” but 
that the privilege of research is the 
most thrilling opportunity that the 
institution offers for doing things that 
are worth while. 


HAVE regarded my deanship as 

an aspect of applied psychology 
and the counseling of students in 
personal interviews as the most pleas- 
ant and most important factor of the 
office. On this policy, careers in 
astonishing numbers have been made 
or unmade. More eliminations may 
be made through the private and 
friendly counsel of the dean, and 
more discoveries of promising scholars 
may be made in the dean’s office, than 
in any other present agency. After 
the formal registration the dean may 
be a father confessor to the students 
who need help and guidance at this 
last turning point in their education. 
Personal interviews should be made 
a matter of routine as early and as 
often as possible. 

There are two quite different prob- 
lems and tasks. The traditional one 
is the routing of the student in 
studies; the newer and more difficult 
task is that of personality adjustment, 
including social attitudes and matters 
of health and often corrective treat- 
ment in many varieties of abnormal 
and deteriorating tendencies. The 
student often comes with but one 
intention, that of being a bookworm, 
a grind, or a laboratory rat, and many 
professors do not take cognizance of 
anything else. But we now recognize 
that intelligence in learning and 
achievement is not the sole criterion 
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for a scholarly career. With the 
physical examination of all incoming 
students, there should be a system- 
atic psychiatric and personal guidance 
interview as a matter of routine. To 
follow up findings in both these 
examinations must be an important 
part of the educative process. 

A striking example of this need is 
our experience in Iowa with the 
awarding of a prize given annually 
to the student in the senior class who 
gives the greatest promise for success 
in a learned career. For the first 
eight years, four of the eight candi- 
dates chosen by the graduate council 
proved failures; one died of overwork, 
one became psychopathic, one became 
ruinously neurotic, and one proved 
utterly incapable of the social adjust- 
ment in his academic career. I had 
seen the inceptive symptoms in all 
these cases and was guilty of approving 
the selection. This experience taught 

us an important lesson which since 
then has influenced our policy of 
selection. In my opinion, the dean 
who considers his job as restricted to 
the traditional policy of registering 
and advising students in regard to 
their studies and neglects these per- 
sonal aspects at a time when a student 
has his last chance for adjustment 
through education is remiss in his duty. 


ACH graduate institution tends 

to have a character of its own, 
and this is wholesome. The limita- 
tion of the number admitted, the 
standards for admission, and require- 
ments for degrees may well vary 
among institutions above a certain 
minimum requirement of respecta- 


bility. Within the period here dis- 
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cussed, the state universities have 
met a peculiar problem in the influx 
of masses of students. In general, I 
think the dean in these institutions 
should encourage the policy of ad- 
mitting on the basis of the national 
classification of qualified colleges and 
encourage the use of the first year as a 
sifting period. For some it may be 
merely an opportunity of taking 
more courses; but for the promising 
student, it is an opportunity to find 
himself and qualify as a candidate 
for the Master’s degree and later the 
doctorate. In other words, I would 
employ the present standards of 
admission as merely perfunctory and 
place responsibility for qualifying 
toward a degree, or the privilege of 
research, on the progressive showing 
of fitness for graduate work. Thus, 
the student cannot be encouraged as a 
candidate for the Master’s degree 
until he has found a sponsor who will 
vouch for him. The Master’s degree 
represents the next preliminary sort- 
ing process. This is followed by the 
qualifying examination for the doc- 
torate, and ultimated by the final 
examination. In other words, I would 
make the selection a progressive one 
from stage to stage and aim to 
maintain and raise standards for the 
final attainment of the doctorate. If 
the student is to be eliminated on 
clear evidence of inability, he has a 
right to be eliminated early. Slack- 
ness on the part of the faculty in this 
respect is cruelty. In this sifting 
process, the most helpful step is the 
passing for the Master’s degree on 
the basis of a piece of independent 
work, called a thesis, not necessarily 
a contribution to knowledge but 
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evidence of ability to qualify and go 
forward. Thus state universities may 
be more liberal than endowed uni- 
versities in the matter of admissions; 
but they should be all the more rigid 
in the early and progressive elimina- 
tion and the final maintenance of high 
standards for the degrees. 


HE dean is usually and rightly 

an appointee of the president, 
who delegates to him large responsi- 
bilities in the division of admin- 
istrative labor. He should serve only 
as long as he has the unquestioned 
support of the president, because 
failing this he will block the whole 
machinery. This division of labor 
extends to other deans and is usually 
represented in the board of deans. 
Since the graduate school ordinarily 
is the capstone to all the various 
schools and colleges, it is essential 
that the graduate dean shall stand in 
sympathetic co-operation with all the 
divisions represented. This is par- 
ticularly true of the relationship to 
the undergraduate college with which 
the graduate school dovetails and 
functions most intimately. 

Since, then, the graduate school 
which has an independent faculty is 
rare, it is essential that there be 
division of labor and co-operation 
between the dean of the under- 
graduate college and the dean of the 
graduate school or college. In the 
state universities, it has been found 
that all matters of appointment to 
the staff, promotion, salaries, and 
other faculty adjustments shall be 
taken on the joint recommendation 
of the two deans concerned. Since 
the graduate unit is historically an 
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outgrowth of the undergraduate unit, 
the efficient practice of placing respon- 
sibility for initiative in matters of 
budget, equipment, and academic 
appointments and promotions shall lie 
with the dean of the undergraduate 
college; but no action shall be taken 
until the judgment of the graduate 
dean has been consulted and _ is 
adequately represented in the recom- 
mendation to the president. The 
successful operation of the administra- 
tion hinges upon the prevailing of a 
full and sympathetic co-operation of 
these two deans in their respective 
attitudes and actions. Where this 
does not exist, it should be the duty 
of the president to change one or the 
other. The same principle applies in 
general to co-operation with deans of 
professional schools and directors of 
other large units which are given large 
responsibilities for the administration 
of graduate work. In the state uni- 
versities it has been found advan- 
tageous to carry the financial budget 
in terms of departments and schools 
in the undergraduate college and 
professional schools, and carry only a 
small sum of “pin money” in the 
graduate budget, because more than 
half of the budget of a large uni- 
versity is for research, and separate 
appeal for this would not carry in the 
legislature. One or two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum for this 
purpose will go a long way. 

It has been said with considerable 
éclat that all presidents are liars, 
and the same courtesy is often 
extended to deans. I am disposed 
to admit the charge, but with an 
explanation. In the case of a presi- 
dent, it is essential that he should 
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be broadly sympathetic, have facile 
command of language, be quick to 
recognize merits, be extremely reticent 
about demerits, and be a good fellow 
with all. So when the president 
meets Henry Jones in the faculty 
club and says, ““That was a good 
article of yours, Henry,” or “That 
was a good student you sent out,” 
“That-was a good job you did in 
the committee,”’ Henry immediately 
jumps to the conclusion that he is to 
be promoted. He takes no cognizance 
of the fact that social amenities do not 
encourage the president to air con- 
spicuous faults or omissions of vital 
importance, and Henry regards these 
as nonexistent. Therefore when the 
report comes that he has not been 
promoted, he immediately thinks that 
the president has conveyed a false 
impression to him and has not kept 
his word. 

I have seen this principle operating 
in regard to presidents in hundreds of 
cases, and I am convinced that on a 
minor scale it operates in regard to 
other administrative offices, such as 
deanships. Furthermore, the man 
who has no enemies or makes no 
mistakes probably has no_ great 
achievement in his record. The dean 
must not work for the eulogy “This 
man has done no harm” at his 
funeral. He is continually at the 
front, compelled to take issue with 
this or that faction in the faculty. 
Both factions are, of course, right 
in their own eyes, and the dean is 
wrong in the eyes of one. The man 
who makes the greatest progress 
either in invention or leadership in 
any learned field seldom stops to 
count noses. His first consideration 
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is to sell the idea to himself so that 
he can challenge the world. This 
characteristic of a good dean con- 
tinually draws fire which gradually 
smolders down as Father Time helps 
to carry conviction to a just cause. 
Sometimes temporary defeat of a 
proposition is the best for the cause, 
an idea which is ahead of its time. 
As a rule, the frank admission of 
faults and mistakes is essential and 
helpful. The dean has made a 
decision, the person affected comes 
eating fire, and the dean can say, “I 
have made many decisions today; 
this one in particular may be wrong, 
but my present and honest judgment 
and conviction is that it is right.” 
This reveals honest respect for the 
other man’s judgment in a case in 
which the decision cannot be reversed. 

The graduate deanship is a new 
office which has grown up suddenly in 
a topsy-turvey fashion under various 
conditions of educational aims, gen- 
eral status of the new university, and 
traditions of the older faculties. 
Nevertheless a determining factor has 
been the personality of the man 
appointed to steer its course in the 
early formative stages. It would be 
interesting to characterize graduate 
schools in terms of the personality 
and educational views of the dean. 
Princeton, for example, is today the 
child of Dean West with all the 
earmarks of its heredity in scars of 
battle and trophies of victory. When 
the light of historical perspective can 
be thrown on other schools, the 
formative influences may be revealed 
strikingly. Some of these the his- 
torian will praise, others blame. But 

[Continued on page 58) 








The Protessor Looks at “Prexy” 


By EDWIN WATTS CHUBB 


A Composite Picture Formed from Opinions 


ONCE heard a public speaker in 

addressing an audience gathered 

from almost every state in the 
Union ask how many in that large 
group were proud of their governor. 
The response was not encouraging to 
the believers in the efficacy of democ- 
racy. So, too, anyone attending one 
of the numerous national conventions 
of college professors cannot fail to be 
impressed by the lack of enthusiasm 
with which professors in private 
discuss their respective presidents. 
In order to ascertain what professors 
think are the qualities that make for 
success or failure in college or uni- 
versity administration, I wrote to 
leading men in scores of institutions 
for an expression of opinion, promising, 
of course, that the anonymity of the 
author would be kept. The replies 
came from both privately endowed 
and tax-supported institutions extend- 
ing from Massachusetts to California. 

From one of our large universities 
writes this professor of English: 

I have been thinking over the problem 
in hopes of being able to lighten the 
gloomy picture which usually forms itself 
in my mind when I say “president” to 
myself. But I have been unable to see 
much sunshine in the picture. . . . The 
presidents I have in mind have been 
failures as human beings, and have there- 


fore failed to learn where their real task 
is. It seems to me that a president’s 
proper function is that of building up the 
morale and personnel of faculty and 
student body. If he were able to dis- 
charge this function, many other desired 
ends would be added to him. A suc- 
cessful president should of course be 
a capable intellectual leader and a 
successful administrator, but he should be 
a leader and administrator on the campus 
among students and faculty. Nopresident 
I have worked under has been human and 
friendly towards teachers and students. 


A professor in the Midwest writes: 


I shall have completed thirty-five years 
of college teaching under five different 
presidents. Of these five all were splendid 
men, but only one was a very good 
president. . . . I believe that one cause 
of the failure of college presidents is the 
asinine way in which the public in their 
effort to honor the institution of their 
choice worship the chief executive. Few 
men can stand this hero worship. In many 
instances he takes unto himself all this 
laudation and then begins his downfall. 


A general indictment of college presi- 
dents comes from a_ well-known 
professor in one of the leading uni- 
versities in the state of New York: 
College presidents have let educa- 
tional innovations replace those studies 
which acquaint us with the main things 
in human experience. . . . The public 
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now demands from college and university, 
not trained intellectual and spiritual 
leaders, but amusement on Saturday 
afternoon. It was a preceding tribe that 
let football get a strangle hold. 


An experienced professor in a widely 
known Eastern college writes: 


It is a simple matter to please a 
student body, yet many so-called suc- 
cessful presidents think it beneath their 
dignity to do so. All a student wants to 
feel is that his president is a high-minded 
man, absolutely just in his decisions, 
never stooping to espionage of student 
activities, and genuinely interested in 
them as individuals. Too often they 
feel they are “high-hatted,” spied upon, 
or even truckled to. 


From a well-endowed Eastern uni- 
versity an experienced observer writes: 


One great shortcoming I have found in 
presidents is the belief that they and their 
buildings and grounds constitute the 
university, the faculty being merely 
inconvenient but necessary employees. 

. Finally, I should mention the appli- 
cation of the spur and whip to the 
faculty to produce books and articles at 
the expense of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who are engaged in the 
main objective of teaching students. 


One who has worked under a half- 
dozen presidents writes from a famous 
New England college: 

Presidents fail because they are bosses 
set over institutions that should be boss- 
less. . . . One curse of the American 
college presidency is that it has been 
modeled, unconsciously, upon the political 
presidency. 


From the Midwest an observer writes: 


I find what irritates me most in college 
presidents is the habit of “trimming,” 
never laying their cards on the table. 
I have seen honest and straightforward 
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men when entering the presidency become 
“mystery” men after a few years of 
office-holding, schemers and connivers. 


N THE light of the question 

whether a college president can be 
candid and open, this testimony from 
a mature professor in a high-grade 
Eastern college is apropos: 


Dr. X was pretty nearly my ideal of 
what a college president should be. He 
had the full academic grind toward the 
Ph.D. and was therefore in full sympathy 
with ideals of scholarship. As far as was 
humanly possible, he made good choices 
when it came to appointments on the 
faculty. He told the truth at all times 
and was not afraid of man or devil when 
the truth was involved. He recognized 
merit in his faculty and did not wait 
to promote a worthy member in either 
rank or salary until he was afraid of 
losing him to another institution. He 
attended strictly to business and did not 
spend his time in making speeches all 
over the country. He could always be 
seen by his faculty when any of them had 
important business. He never sought for 
popularity with his students; he was no 
back-slapper or boy-scout master, but he 
worked for the boys quietly and unosten- 
tatiously both as individuals and as a 
body. He knew how to run a faculty 
meeting so that a maximum of work was 
put through in a minimum of time; 
he did not railroad important matters 
through without full discussion. 


There you have a mirror in which 
all good college presidents can see 
themselves. “He told the truth at 
all times” is more than compli- 
mentary; it is amazing when applied 
to a college president, because, as 
college presidents have often heard, 
their common reputation is that they 
never tell the truth. The head of a 
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large department of a_ university 
having more than ten thousand stu- 
dents just recently said, in describing 
the difference between a former and a 
present chief administrator, “4 
promised much when one went to him 
with a request but did nothing; 
B promises nothing but does much.” 
Unfortunately, the common opinion 
is that most presidents belong to the 
class to which 4 belonged. 

A cheerful picture is that given by 
a leading professor in one of our most 
highly endowed private universities: 


I have served under five presidents, 
A, B, C, D, and E. These (with the 
possible exception of B) were all unusual 
men; you might say all but B and D 
great men. 4 was undoubtedly the most 
original, imaginative in educational con- 
ceptions; also by far the finest scholar of 
the lot. Cwas ... the greatest money- 
getter; quiet, almost dreamy, but with a 
beautiful, trustable character; it was his 
character that impressed the men who 
had money. B was conservative, eco- 
nomical, shrewd rather than wise, without 
even a touch of imagination; but he was 
appointed to conserve, and he conserved 
intelligently. D was socially delightful, 
a mixer; he liked his faculty and they 
liked him. He was very able, but at 
that the least able of the five. 
E is E; idealistic, but dogmatic, quicker- 
minded than anyone else in the Uni- 
versity, but determined to do right; 
making “freedom of speech”’ a fetish and 
certainly using it! Incompetent? Not 
one of them. To work with them has 
made my life happy for forty years. 
Even B, the conservative—well, I remem- 
ber once twenty years ago getting a 
letter from B enclosing a newspaper 
editorial that attacked me by name, and 
urged that the University get rid of me 
for radicalism of some sort, I have for- 
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gotten what. B wrote on the margin: 
“You see what a university president has 
to put up with! I mean this fool, not you.” 


It should be noted that in this list 
of fine presidents that the one most 
original and imaginative in educa- 
tional conceptions was also the finest 
scholar of the lot. That scholarship 
and executive ability can go hand in 
hand is expressed by a professor who 
at present is in a small provincial 
college but who has had experience in 
two large state universities: 


I should put first the condition that he 
be a scholar and not just an executive 
paying lip-service to scholarship. This is 
particularly important in a time when 
most colleges are entering upon cut- 
throat competition for survival, and 
boards of trustees are constituted of 
“practical” business men who are willing 
to make allowances for queerness in a 
mere professor, but who like to see in 
their deans and presidents men as nearly 
like themselves as possible—men whose 
enthusiasms and intellectual interests fit 
them for social intercourse in the Rotary 
Club. ... I refuse to recognize any 
opposition or inconsistency between the 
most recondite scholarship and the kind 
of practicality demanded of an executive. 
The impractical scholar is a myth and so 
is the practical business man. 


A scholar who as a student knew 
David Starr Jordan and Charles 
William Eliot, two of our most suc- 
cessful presidents, writes: 


The first college president that I as a 
member of the faculty knew was Dr. 
Blank. He had sterling qualities and his 
training was in the classics; yet he was 
awkward and clumsy in _ his public 
utterances. ...He became extremely 
cautious. One of the regents once told 
me that he besought Blank to do some- 
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thing even if it was wrong... . His 
selection of instructors was sometimes 
wooden and based on superficial ideas of 
personality. Thus he accumulated a 
large amount of dead wood in his faculty, 
material which in the main is likely to 
separate from the institution only at 
death. His failure was largely due to 
the fact that he was inert. 


ERE failure is attributed to 

inertness. It is a mooted ques- 
tion whether incompetence due to 
inertness or an incompetent activity 
is more deadly in its effects. I was 
well acquainted with a _ university 
president who was one of the most 
industrious men I ever knew, and yet 
the excellent president of a state 
university in a neighboring state 
described him as “‘the worst univer- 
sity president in the United States.” 
In many respects the characterization 
was deserved, and this “‘bad emi- 
nence” was attained not by inertia 
but by an appalling industriousness. 
He was usually in his office from 
seven in the morning to five in 
the evening, though he often did 
nothing more important than ad- 
dressing envelopes and circulars. He 
had no conception of the importance 
of scholarship, and in one of his 
annual reports to the governor of the 
state he stated that he frowned upon 
the writing of books by members 
of his faculty; they were to teach, 
not write books. 

He held office for twenty years, 
death alone ending his career. It 
may be asked how such an individual 
could hold an important place for 
that length of time. He was ener- 
getic, impressive in appearance, posi- 
tive in manner, and possessed of an 
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egotistic shrewdness that served him 
in the place of wisdom. He was also 
ex officio president of the board of 
trustees, but even with all these 
advantages he was re-elected in the 
midst of his career by a majority of 
only one, the vote standing nine for 
re-election and eight for dismissal. 
He certainly was not the worst 
president in the United States, but 
his successor presented a striking 
contrast as one of the very best. 
To administrative ability, developed 
by long and successful experience, 
was added a genius for friendship, a 
delightful sense of humor, and a keen 
insight into human nature. His office 
door was always open to any member 
of his faculty. Toward both their 
professional and personal problems 
he showed a sympathetic attitude. 
Because members of the legislature 
had confidence in his personal integrity 
and reasonableness, he was able to 
secure generous appropriations. With 
the depression came the order from 
the finance department of the state 
that salaries had to be reduced, 
the president called a meeting of the 
faculty and explained that salaries 
had to be “‘cut.”” At the conclusion 
of his explanatory address the faculty 
broke into spontaneous applause. I 
doubt whether there is another case on 
record in which such an announce- 
ment was greeted similarly. 
Autocracy which is “tempered by 
assassination is the ideal college 
government,” once wrote in jocular 
vein President Hyde of Bowdoin, 
himself one of the great college 
presidents of America; yet he was no 
ruthless dictator. He arranged for 
an annual meeting of instructors and 
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representatives of the trustees so 
that “‘grievances could be aired and 
opinions exchanged behind his back.”’ 
He was willing to suffer the defeat 
of his plans rather than to push 
them through roughshod. He cared 
for persons rather than for rules; he 
once announced, “‘At Bowdoin there 
are no rules unless you break them.”’ 
Another great president, David Starr 
Jordan, once told the students of 
Indiana University, “There is but one 
rule, ‘Don’t shoot the professors!’ ”’ 
It is the weak man who needs to be 
protected by rules and regulations. 


N THE administration of a college 

or university there are two diverse 
theories, or it is better to say two 
diverse practices, the autocratic and 
the democratic. In the autocratic 
plan the administrators, headed by 
the president, govern the university, 
making the decisions that determine 
the policy and conduct of the institu- 
tion; in the democratic plan there are 
numerous committees composed of 
teachers who do much of the work. 

The democratic plan has an appeal- 
ing sound; it seems the American 
way. Czarism does have objection- 
able features, but so too has an 
experimental democracy on the college 
campus. Taking the two systems at 
their best, benevolent autocracy, tem- 
pered with occasional assassination, is 
superior to a well-meaning democracy. 
It is more efficient, gets the work done 
with less friction and fewer factions, 
and can plan more intelligently. 

An Englishman, Flecker, once said, 
“The saddest sight in the world is a 
collection of schoolmasters.” Had he 
seen a convention of college presidents 
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he might have said, “The most 
solemn sight in the world is a col- 
lection of college presidents.”’ But 
just as the schoolmaster needs no 
consolation, for he is sustained by his 
own belief in the nobility and influ- 
ence of his calling, so too the college 
president is sustained by the con- 
viction that he is a leader of leaders, a 
dictator upon whose shoulders rests 
the destiny of civilization. It must be 
this conviction that gives the pale cast 
of solemnity to the presidential group. 
It is not strange that the college 
president is prone to be a somber- 
looking individual. His is a most 
difficult job, and few men have that 
buoyancy of disposition character- 
izing the president of the United 
States, who says he thrives on oppo- 
sition and would be unhappy without 
it. In addition to pleasing his faculty 
he is expected to meet with the 
approval of the trustees, the students, 
the alumni, and the public. He must 
be a wizard of finance and an apostle 
of sweetness and light. With the 
oncoming years of office the apostle 
of sweetness and light is likely to be 
lost in the wilderness of financial dark- 
ness. It is not strange that there are 
among the thousand college presidents 
in the United States many who envy 
the otium cum dignitate of professors. 
One professor informs me that 
one university president under whom I 
worked had been looking for a chair in 
his own institution for twenty-five years, 
before he succeeded in persuading his 
board to find some one to take his place. 
In the opinion of the college 
professor, the two qualities essen- 
tial to the making of a successful 
college president are scholarship, or 
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at least an appreciation of scholarship, 
and a sturdy but sympathetic per- 
sonality; conversely, lack of scholar- 
ship and inability to understand 
human relationships lead to failure. 


N VIEW of the complexity of the 

problem, the surprising fact is not 
that there are many failures among 
college presidents, but that there are 
not more. One is justified in saying 
with David Starr Jordan, that “‘on 
the whole, the operations of presidents 
have been marked by wise patience 
and well-considered action. We can- 
not do without them yet.” 

Take a cross section of five hundred 
college presidents now serving, and 
another of five hundred professors of 
English or chemistry, and the per- 
centage of first-class professors would 
not surpass the percentage of first- 
class presidents. The Association of 
University Professors is occasionally 
greatly disturbed because some pro- 
fessor has been dismissed. It might 
do the cause of higher education a 
great service by making an occasional 
inquiry why more are not dismissed. 
For even a member of that organiza- 
tion in an unguarded moment of 
confidence will lament that at least 
forty per cent of his associates are 
incompetent. “Make it eighty,” cor- 
rected a critical professor when I 
mentioned the lower percentage. 

To achieve greatness as a college 
president one does not have to be 
president of a large college or uni- 
versity, although the larger ‘the college 
the wider the reputation is likely to 
extend. Eliot of Harvard, Wilson 
of Princeton, Wheeler of California, 


Harper of Chicago, White of Cornell, 
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and Jordan of Stanford were famous 
presidents of large universities; but 
Wayland of Brown, Mark Hopkins 
of Williams, Alice Freeman Palmer 
of Wellesley, Fairchild of Oberlin, 
Thwing of Western Reserve, and 
Bryan of Ohio were presidents of 
smaller institutions but belong to 
the list of great presidents. 

It is significant that all of these I 
have named were deeply interested 
in scholarship. Some of them like 
Wheeler, White, Harper, and Jordan 
were eminent scholars and specialists; 
but greater than their interest in 


scholarship was their interest in 
human beings. Dean Murray of 


Princeton wrote of Wayland of Brown 
“His relations to his colleagues in the 
faculty were as close and kindly as it 
is possible for such to be. The suc- 
cess of any administration turns 
largely upon this; and Judson Smith 
of Oberlin said of President Fair- 
child, ‘‘We were made to feel that the 
college was ours as well as his.” 
President Hutchins of Chicago was 
not fair to himself when he recently 
wrote, “I became a university presi- 
dent, a position which has more to do 
with business than with education.”’ 
A university president has to do with 
business only as it concerns education. 
If higher education is characterized 
by “‘triviality, mediocrity, and chaos,” 
it is because the presidents of our 
higher institutions have been business 
men instead of scholars and gentle- 
men, able to gather together a faculty 
of master spirits to instruct and 
inspire the youth of the land. The 
great college presidents have been 
men who “Carry the fire, all things 
grow warm to them.” [Vol. X, No. 1] 








A Challenge to the Liberal- 
Arts College 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


The Adaptation of Its Curriculum to Changes in the Social Order 


HETHER by accident of 

training or personal incli- 

nation, the overwhelming 
majority of teachers in American 
liberal-arts colleges are little interested 
in philosophy of education. The 
phrase itself suggests to them loose 
palaver and amorphous subject-matter 
which had better be left to specialists 
in such things in schools of education. 
Yet it would be comparatively simple 
to show that the solution of most of 
the professional and special problems 
which have a concrete impact upon 
the life of the individual teacher 
involves the larger issues of educa- 
tional policy and philosophy. Ques- 
tions of academic freedom, salary, 
tenure, faculty participation, depart- 
mental growth, or retrenchment— 
even the very continuance of subjects 
in the curriculum require, at some 
point, reflection upon the nature, 
future, objectives, and justification of 
the liberal-arts college. When such 
reflection takes place only in years of 
declining enrollment and shrinking en- 
dowment income, it suffers the disad- 
vantage of all belated thinking. It is 
apt to be content with ad hoc proposals, 
to be nearsighted and opportunistic, 
and to cease when “things pick up.” 


Even if it were possible, teachers 
would find it undesirable to let 
administrators think for them on 
fundamental questions of educational 
philosophy. Nor would enlightened 
administrators themselves desire it, 
for in the last analysis it is the teach- 
ing corps that must implement all 
educational reform. What is carried 
out in the spirit of co-operative under- 
standing is more likely to be fruitful 
than the mechanical fulfillment of 
an administrative decree. The real 
difficulty as far as faculty opinion is 
concerned is that it usually knows 
better what it does not want than 
what it does. And, as a rule, what it 
does not want is any change that may 
affect the relative position of depart- 
ments to each other or modify 
teaching procedures which habit and 
tradition have made easy and natural. 
Perhaps the most important single 
reason for the lack of a positive educa- 
tional philosophy among liberal-arts- 
college faculties is that in the past 
they have not been encouraged to 
think of such matters, and that no 
eftective mechanism has existed to 
transmit whatever thinking has been 
done to those in a position to act on it. 

The effects of social changes outside 
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the liberal-arts college have brought 
into focus problems which cannot be 
met without fundamental revaluation 
of the objectives and_ curricular 
organization of the liberal-arts college. 
The overcrowding of the professions, 
the growth of unemployment, the 
decline in endowment gifts, the 
decrease of student enrollment in 
many institutions, the sharpening of 
ideological issues—in short, the mani- 
fold consequences of periodic eco- 
nomic depression—have resulted in a 
general challenge to the liberal-arts 
colleges to justify their educational 
procedures. The colleges generaily 
have not been insensitive to this 
challenge: from one end of the country 
to another, experiment and discussion 
are rife. 

The present paper is a contribution 
to this discussion. It attempts to 
formulate a set of objectives for the 
liberal-arts college in the modern 
world, and to indicate briefly the 
general curricular changes which fol- 
low as corollaries. 


EFORE proceeding with the argu- 

ment, it is necessary to look at 
the phrase “liberal arts” a little more 
closely. For unfortunately, many 
proposals for revision of current 
educational practices are ruled out 
as incompatible with the meaning 
of “liberal arts,” as if there were a 
clear unambiguous meaning attached 
to the phrase which strictly deter- 
mines what its content should be. 
If it is freed of historical associations 
and derivations, and examined in 
terms of its actual function in use, 
what does the educational concept 
liberal arts mean? What is its oppo- 
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site? The useful arts? But who 
among the defenders of the liberal 
arts will admit that they are useless? 
Sometimes the liberal-arts curriculum 
is contrasted with the vocational 
curriculum. This, as we shall see, has 
some interesting implications, but as 
a matter of fact the liberal-arts 
college used to train for vocations, 
too. The teachers, ministers, and 
better-paid public servants have 
largely been drawn from the ranks 
of the college-educated, and even 
today a liberal-arts education is a 
sufficient preparation for many kinds 
of careers. Flatly to contrast the 
liberal arts with the vocational arts 
is merely to express the invidious 
distinctions which one set of voca- 
tions—those which regard themselves 
as the primary banner bearers of 
culture—draws in relation to others. 

Sometimes the goals of the liberal- 
arts college are defined in more 
exalted terms, but they can never 
serve as criteria of differentiation. 
For example, not infrequently we 
hear that the objective of the liberal- 
arts college is “‘the discovery and 
achievement of the values and sig- 
nificance of life, through the organiza- 
tion of knowledge, the development 
of discipline, and the conservation of 
the common good.” This is fear- 
fully vague, and on occasion nothing 
more than a platitudinous evasion 
of thought. The vagueness becomes 
apparent just as soon as we ask, 
What values? What knowledge? and 
What is meant by the common good? 
But whatever is meant, such a 
characterization does not distinguish 
the liberal-arts college from other 
institutions. It requires considerable 
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hardihood to maintain that a typical 
product of a vocational scientific 
school, say an electrical engineer, is 
les concerned with the common 
good, less disciplined, and less inspired 
by the spiritual values of life—what- 
ever these are taken to be—than a 
superior product of the liberal-arts 
college, say one of those much-lauded 
students who complete their studies 
with an undying interest in Virgil’s 
piscatorial ecologues. 

From almost any point of view the 
distinction between the liberal and 
vocational is a difficult and shifting 
one. It is almost universally recog- 
nized that courses called cultural can 
play a helpful and liberalizing rdle in 
vocational curriculums by providing 
a sense of the social context within 
which technical knowledge can be 
applied. Moreover, I do not believe 
that any harm would be done if 
certain courses, called vocational, 
particularly those which demand the 
use of one’s hands and eyes in 
aesthetically satisfying activity, were 
to be introduced into the liberal-arts 
curriculum. 

We can describe what liberal-arts 
colleges do, but we cannot at the 
outset define what they are; for no 
definition will be adequate to what 
all colleges which call themselves 
liberal-arts colleges are doing. Con- 
sequently, no proposal for reform of 
the liberal-arts college can be ruled 
out on the ground that it is not in 
keeping with the meaning of liberal 
arts. Since there are many kinds of 
liberal-arts colleges and many ways 
of conceiving their meanings, intelli- 
gent discussion can revolve only 
around the question: What should 
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be the meaning of a_liberal-arts 
education? When this question is 
raised, nothing can be ruled out by 
definition. 

Although it is impossible to dis- 
cover a common purpose in_ all 
existing liberal-arts colleges, it is easy 
to point out common weaknesses. 
These weaknesses are reflected in two 
types of criticism which may be 
leveled against the liberal-arts college. 
Out of these criticisms, my sugges- 
tions for the objective and curriculum 
of the liberal-arts college will emerge. 


HE first type of criticism flows 

from the fact that students of 
liberal-arts colleges, thrust out into 
the world after their formal education 
is over, rarely know what they are 
qualified todo. When they do know, 
they are often unable to find appropri- 
ate opportunities for putting their 
talents, interests, and educational 
accomplishments to socially profitable 
use. Few are the college teachers 
who have not heard their students ask 
at the end of their four years: What 
am I fitted to do? What can I do? 
How can I find work which will permit 
me to deepen the interests I have 
already acquired? Granted that the 
student has increased his mental 
stature and emotional maturity, has a 
liberal-arts education no further func- 
tion to perform? Is the further 
significance of the liberal-arts training 
to be found only in the differential 
marginal value of a college degree in 
getting the maximum on a govern- 
ment work-relief project? Is _ the 
student’s future to be in the hands of 
the FERA, the WPA, the NYA, and 


other initialed surrogates of F.D.R.? 
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There is a considerable number of 
educators, some active in colleges 
which are more like country clubs 
than institutions of learning, who 
would promptly respond that this is 
no concern of the liberal-arts college. 
They would assert that the circum- 
stances which make it unlikely that 
the majority of liberal-arts—college 
graduates will be absorbed in socially 
useful and remunerative work, are 
beyond the control of the college; 
that the graduates of vocational 
schools face the same situation. They 
believe that students who study for 
any other reason than sheer love of it 
are introducing base material con- 
siderations, and therewith prove them- 
selves to be no true students at all. 

These answers, now grown quite 
fashionable in some authoritarian 
educational quarters, which seek to 
divorce the liberal-arts college from 
any of the vocational liaisons it has 
contracted in the years of the so-called 
prosperity era, express under present 
social conditions a dangerous class 
conception of education. They pre- 
suppose that a liberal-arts education 
is to be the exclusive concern of that 
class which need not face the pressing 
concerns of combining educational 
interests with an active career. [n 
short, they form a leisure-class con- 
ception of liberal-arts education no 
matter what educational rationaliza- 
tions are offered in their support. 

Despite the tissue of cloudy verbiage 
which covers the concrete proposals 
for the ‘“‘pure” liberal-arts college, 
we must recognize this policy for 
what it is—a break with the demo- 
cratic conception of American educa- 
tion and a conscious stratification of 
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the educational potential of the 
country in terms of income levels. 
Whether the theoretical formulations 
of this position call for training in 
leadership, or for a curriculum which 
is classical and conservative, or for a 
student body which is aristocratic in 
social outlook is of subsidiary impor- 
tance. Nor does the fact that—despite 
its avowed social independence—a 
body of students so circumspectly 
selected is sure to serve, politically 
and socially, certain tendencies in 
government and business, gainsay the 
dangerous implications of this sharp 
separation in principle between the 
cultural and the vocational. 


T IS true that colleges cannot 

appreciably affect or control the 
social conditions which frustrate the 
careers of so many of their graduates 
and jeopardize the integration of 
work, personality, and status in 
the community. But the conclusions 
which should be drawn from this are 
not that vocational ties with the 
outside world should be broken—How 
indeed could this remedy the situa- 
tion?—but that efforts be intensified 
by the college, in co-operation with 
other social agencies, to study, ex- 
plore, and suggest the possibilities of 
vocational activity which the changing 
social order opens to culturally and 
technically trained men and women. 
More educational institutions believe 
in individualization of punishment 
than they do in individualization of 
guidance and educational experience; 
but individualization of guidance— 
sadly neglected as it is in most 
liberal-arts colleges—is not enough. 
Students cannot be helped to find 
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themselves in abstracto. They must 
find themselves in relation to the 
concrete social situations of which 
they sooner or later become a part. 
This has import for the question of 
curriculum, but it also has bearings 
upon the attitude of the liberal- 
arts college to the future of its 
students. The future of its students 
must be as legitimate a concern as 
their past. College instruction and 
guidance in the present must reflect 
that future just as they now, in some 
ideal cases, reflect the students’ past. 
In a rationally conceived plan of 
education at least as much attention 
would be given to “disposing” of 
students as to “getting” them. Were 
the college to recognize this as its 
responsibility—a responsibility that 
in most cases could not extend 
further than weighted advice—far- 
reaching changes, whose detailed 
character cannot be elaborated here, 
would ensue. 

There are many problems which 
must be met by this assumption of 
new responsibility. Such problems 
do not exist for those who subscribe 
to a leisure-class conception of liberal 
arts. But they may in consequence 
have to face others. From any point 
of view it seems a hazardous thing 
for the liberal-arts colleges which are 
public or, through remission of tax- 
ation, semi-public institutions, and 
therefore ultimately dependent upon 
community support, to pretend that 
what goes on within their walls is one 
thing, and what goes on beyond them, 
another. No matter how pure its 
pursuit of truth and scholarship may 
be, once the vital connections between 
curriculum interests and the larger 
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social interests of the community are 
lost, the college is imperiling its 
own future. 


HERE is an even more impor- 

tant criticism, however, which 
may be directed against the typical 
liberal-arts—college curriculum. It is 
addressed ofttimes by the student to 
his erstwhile teachers after he has 
left the portals of his Alma Mater. 
He finds the world in a state of 
political ferment and the social order 
in transition, but his knowledge and 
training are largely irrelevant to 
both. At no time, with the possible 
exception of the first century of the 
Christian era, has the individual been 
confronted with so many conflicting 
paths to social salvation and damna- 
tion as today. The average student 
graduates from college chronologically 
qualified as a citizen of the political 
community, endowed by virtue of his 
youth and idealism with more energy 
for good or evil than any other 
age-group, conscious of the limitations 
of existing leadership, and yet tragic- 
ally unprepared to orient himself to 
the stormy winds of doctrine blowing 
from all points of the compass. He 
may be in possession of oddly assorted 
items of information of varying degrees 
of accuracy, but he has little under- 
standing of the actual functioning of 
the social order—its tensions, trends, 
and basic problems. He may be in 
the grip of a political religion, and 
unequipped to examine critically the 
enthusiasm to which he is captive. 
He may be indifferent, bewildered, or 
a victim of sloganized thought. Find- 
ing that the classroom, his teachers, 
his textbooks, do not make the world 
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intelligible to him, he is apt to pick 
up a universal formula or a panacea 
from the pamphlet of a zealot. He 
probably knows more about the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
than about the twentieth—since he 
lives in the present, he apparently 
does not have to study it. He prob- 
ably thinks that science is “great 
stuff” but has little knowledge of the 
elements of scientific method, and 
applies it to problems of current life 
and society even less. 

The extent to which this attitude 
prevails even in the cures offered for 
American college education is illus- 
trated in the curriculum of a recent 
college whose basic course of study 
consists of the world’s hundred greatest 
books. At the end of the third year, 
the students have reached as the 
furthest point in their study, a book 
soggy in 1739- In the remaining 
year of their education everything 
from 1739 to the present is cov ered, 
with only two books considered in 
the twentieth century, both in higher 
mathematics. Not a_ single work 
published since the World War, a not 
unimportant event in history and 
culture, is even on the list. Aside 
from the violation of sound peda- 
gogical principles involved in the 
whole conception, this is social snob- 
bism in reverse. Apparently the 
social problems of all times are 
worthy of study but not our own. 
The problems of unemployment are a 
legitimate subject of investigation if 
only they bear on the decline of 
the Roman Empire. Modern archi- 
tecture, housing, and politics would 
warrant attention in the curriculum 
if only they could be shown to be 
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continuous with the problems of the 
Greek city state. The critical study 
of the speeches of politicians is vulgar 
unless the politicians have been dead 
at least two thousand years when 
they have acquired the dignity of 
statesmen. 


N his well-known Idea of a University 

Cardinal Newman defined the pur- 
pose of a university to be primarily 
the discovery and publication of the 
truth. In this sense the liberal-arts 
college is obviously quite different 
from a university, for only few can 
be pathfinders in the search for truth. 
He assigned, however, a_ practical 
function to the university which can 
with greater plausibility be applied 
to our liberal-arts college. He said: 
“Tf then a practical end must be 
assigned to a University Course, I say 
it is that of training good members of 
society.” An inescapable ambiguity 
lurks behind the undefined concept 
of the good, but however it be defined, 
it is possible to discover what the 
necessary elements are in the prepara- 
tion of good members of society. 
The challenge of the social order to 
the liberal-arts college is a challenge 
to abandon the policy of cultural 
dilettantism and to prepare its stu- 
dents, by appropriate educational 
experience in the present, to make 
intelligent choices among the fateful 
alternatives being shaped for them 
by the development of new social 
forces and problems. This in turn 
represents a challenge both to the 
present curriculum of the liberal-arts 
college and its methods of instruction. 

The time is passing, fortunately, 
when an eminent educator could 
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publicly proclaim that it was prefer- 
able that students confine themselves 
to the mysteries of the forward pass 
than concern themselves with the 
mysteries of politics. The forward 
pass has its place on the college 
campus, but more important is the 
organization of a curriculum which 
will make every student aware of how 
the society in which he lives functions, 
of the forces molding his civilization, 
and of the crucial problems of his day 
which await decision. This knowl- 
edge is necessary for every student 
because no matter what his specialized 
pursuits may be, the extent to which 
he can follow it and the contextual 
developments within his own field 
depend upon social situations outside 
it. An engineer today whose knowl- 
edge is restricted only to technical 
matters of engineering, or a physician 
whose competence is limited by tradi- 
tional medical training, is ill-prepared 
to understand the basic problems 
which face his profession or even to 
plan intelligently for a life career. 
The conditions of effective functioning 
in any vocation depend upon those 
pervasive social tendencies which set 
the occasions for the application of 
knowledge, provide employment, and 
not seldom determine even the direc- 
tion of research. The social factors 
which influence the individual as a 
person and a citizen sooner or later 
affect him as a specialist. The first 
corollary then of our discussion is that 
a prescribed social-science curriculum, 
properly integrated into problem and 
survey courses, must be basic in a 
modern liberal-arts education. 

To assert this in the present depart- 
mentalized setup is almost like a 
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deliberate invitation to misunder- 
standing. A _ social-science oriented 
curriculum, however, does not mean 
that the courses which are now given 
by the social-science department— 
courses that only too often justify 
students’ references to them as “‘snap” 
courses—are to constitute the core 
of the curriculum. What is intended 
is that courses be organized around 
focal social problems and given not by 
a particular department but by com- 
petent individuals from any or all 
departments. Courses of this kind 
are not something which already 
exist; they are something to be 
achieved. Their content is definite 
but not fixed. They do not exclude 
the study of historical background 
and origin but apply simple principles 
of relevance to direct the selection 
of material from out of the unlimited 
past. They do not exclude great 
books of the past and present but 
only arbitrary lists of books that 
indicate what the teacher has read or 


would like to be able to read. They 
do not exclude tool courses where 
these fit in with individual needs 


discovered by the type of guidance 
discussed here, nor courses which 
foster appreciation of the arts and 
enrich the inner landscape of the 
student mind; but these are to 
supplement education in those social 
realities which affect every kind of 
personal and vocational activity the 
student will subsequently engage in. 
The disciplined intelligence, the 
relevant knowledge, and the capacity 
for cultural appreciation, associated 
with the liberal-arts college in the 
traditionalists, are not 
Indeed, a good 
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case can be established for the likeli- 
hood that these qualities will be more 
significantly achieved by a curriculum 
that makes the major social prob- 
lems central than by the majority of 
contemporary liberal-arts curriculums 
which are neither classical nor modern 
but a sweet-sour mixture of credit 
courses leading to a degree but not to 
an education. There is not a single 
value claimed for the traditional 
liberal-arts curriculum which cannot 
be more widely, adequately, and 
interestingly realized by a curriculum 
integrated around the basic social 
problems of our times. Certainly, if 
we judge the success of the liberal-arts 
colleges by the findings of Mr. 
Learned acting for the Joint Com- 
mission of the Association of Penn- 
sylvania College Presidents and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion as well as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, it would be hard to imagine any 
reform which will lead to a more 
scandalous situation. 


NOWLEDGE of the social and 

technological scene is necessary, 
but knowledge alone does not deter- 
mine policy. Policy is the use of 
knowledge in behalf of certain aims 
or ideals. Knowing the nature of 
the social world, the question arises, 
What should be done about it? 
Every social philosophy is a proposal 
that something be done in the world, 
a plan of action to conserve or change 
aspects of social life. A glance around 
him is sufficient for the intelligent 
student to see that the community 
is arrayed under different banners, 
that conflicts rage not so much about 
what is but about what should be. 


2! 


Knowledge is sterile unless fructified 
by ideals and values. In the press of 
controversy, however, these ideals 
and values are usually affirmed as acts 
of faith. They are partisan com- 
mitments justified only by the emo- 
tional security they give to believers. 
They spread by contagion, unchecked 
by critical safeguards; yet the future 
of civilization depends upon the 
character of these faiths. It is there- 
fore requisite that their study be 
made an integral part of the liberal- 
artscurriculum. Systematic and crit- 
ical instruction by competent teachers 
should be given in the great maps of 
life—the ways to heaven or hell— 
which are being unrolled in the world 
today. Ideals and philosophies of 
life are not parts of the world of 
nature, but it is a pernicious illusion 
to imagine that they cannot be 
studied scientifically. Their historical 
origins, their concatenation of doc- 
trine, their controlling assumptions, 
their means, methods, and conse- 
quences in practice can and should be 
investigated in a scientific spirit. 
There are certain social philosophies 
which would not dare to undertake 
such an investigation for fear of not 
being able to survive it, but it is one 
of the great merits of the democratic 
way of life and one of its strongest 
claims for acceptance that it can 
withstand analysis of this sort. It is 
incumbent upon the liberal-arts col- 
lege to provide opportunities for close 
study of all the dominant social and 
political philosophies, ranging from one 
end of the color spectrum to another. 

Instruction in the social and tech- 
nological forces shaping the world, 
and in the dominant conflicting 
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ideals in behalf of which these forces 
are to be controlled, goes a long way. 
But more important than knowledge, 
is the method by which it is reached, 
and the ability to recognize when 
knowledge constitutes evidence and 
when not; and even more impor- 
tant than any particular ideal, is 
the way in which it is held, and the 
capacity to evaluate it in relation to 
other ideals. From first to last, in 
season and out, the liberal-arts college 
must emphasize methods of analysis. 
It must build up in its students a 
critical sense of evidence, relevance, 
and validity against which the multi- 
tudinous seas of propaganda will wash 
in vain. It must enable its students, 
through their own independent think- 
ing, to confront the claims of ideals 
and values by their alternatives and 
the relative costs of achieving them. 

The present-day liberal-arts college 
is conspicuously weak in developing 
critical intelligence. Judged by its 
curricular efforts to teach students 
how to think, how to read intelli- 
gently, how to approach problems, how 
to formulate relevant and _search- 
ing questions, the liberal-arts college 
must be pronounced a dismal failure. 
This failure is not only intellectually 
scandalous, it is socially dangerous. 
For the natural susceptibility of 
youth to enthusiasms, its tendency 
to glorify action, and its limited 
experience, make it easy recruiting 
material for all sorts of demogogic 
movements which flatter its strength 
and impatience. Recent history fur- 
nishes many illustrations of how, in 
the absence of strong critical sense, 
youthful strength can lead to insensate 
cruelty and youthful impatience to 
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extraordinary folly. It is true that 
people who are incapable of thinking 
cannot be taught how to think, and 
that incapacity for thought is a 
failing not restricted to those who 
learn. Most students can, however, 
and should be so taught that at the 
very least they are made aware 
of whether they are thinking, of 
what they are thinking, and the 
evidence one way or the other 
for conclusions heard or advanced. 
The specific instrumentalities by which 
this is to be achieved, whether through 
special courses or special methods in 
all courses, cannot be discussed here, 
but there is one guiding principle 
which must be observed: the critically 
minded teacher may fail in developing 
logical thought patterns in hisstudents; 
the uncritically minded teacher must 
fail. Any revision of the curriculum 
of the liberal-arts college is doomed 
to futility unless it involves a revision 
of the haphazard character of select- 
ing teachers in the liberal-arts college. 
The education of the college student 
is at least as important to the com- 
munity as the education of the 
young child. Should not as much 
thought and concern be devoted to 
the qualifications and criteria of good 
college teachers as to good kinder- 
gartners? But this is a theme for 
another occasion. 


HE proposed reorganization of 

the curriculum of the liberal-arts 
college revolves, then, around three 
fundamental principles: first, making 
the student aware of the major social 
problems of the world in which he 
lives and is going to live, and pro- 
viding the relevant knowledge from 
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any field necessary to understanding 
them; second, critically orienting the 
student to the philosophies of life, 
society, and history in behalf of 
which such knowledge is used; and 
third, emphasis upon method in 
evaluating both facts and values. Is 
this all? many are sure to ask. Are 
not the colleges to teach specific 
social doctrines—conservative or lib- 
eral or radical? Are they to be—can 
they be—neutral in the great social 
struggles of the day? Vocational con- 
siderations and courses in the area of 
free election aside, I am prepared to 
assert that the fulfillment of the 
objectives just listed exhausts the 
genuinely educational function of the 
required curriculum in the liberal-arts 
college. The college as such is not 
called upon to formulate, or impose, 
or indoctrinate its students with 
either a philosophy of life or a 
philosophy of society. Neither money 
nor metaphysics should serve as prin- 
ciples of organization although the 
sources of money and the varieties of 
metaphysics may constitute legitimate 
objects of inquiry. Its bias, if a con- 
clusion reached by analysis and argu- 
ment can be called that, extends only 
to the selection of the subject-matter 
which it considers educationally rele- 
vant, that is, to the social-science— 
centered curriculum, and its reliance 
upon the methods of scientific infer- 
ence. But it must not tie its teaching 
of that curriculum to a political or 
class view. This does not mean that 
teachers are to be prevented from 
presenting their own opinions or 
solutions of problems, after a critical 
examination has been undertaken of 
available relevant alternatives. Offi- 
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cially, however, the college must not 
identify itself with one partisan group 
rather than another. Its aim must 
be the objective study of social 
conflicts, not their resolution. The 
practical function which Cardinal 
Newman assigned to the university 
is to train good members of society, 
not members of the good society. 
I would modify this, in a way which 
Newman’s theological commitments 
would not allow, to say that it is to 
train “better” members of society, 
that is, individuals who can make 
their own discoveries and decisions 
about the nature of the good society. 

Does this not run counter to the 
widespread and legitimate assumption 
that the colleges must serve society? 
No, unless by serving society is 
meant being a servant of society— 
fascist under fascism, communist 
under communism, and happily con- 
fused under the New Deal. In build- 
ing the curriculum just described, the 
liberal-arts college is meeting its 
obligations to the community—obli- 
gations conceived in the spirit of 
loyalty not merely to present social 
needs but to the great traditions of 
the past and the still greater possi- 
bilities of the future. 


HERE remain several questions 

concerning the relationship be- 
tween the required liberal-arts cur- 
riculum and the problem of intelligent 
guidance. The former is general; the 
latter, necessarily individualized. The 
most practical arrangement would be 
to begin with the first but not to end 
it when the period of specialization 
commences. Required courses that 

[Continued on page 58| 








From St. John’s to 
Mark Hopkins 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


A Vital Problem in Present-Day Education 


CLOUD of fantastic peda- 

gogical theory is visible on 

the intellectual horizon not 
thirty miles from the nation’s capitol. 
But in the sleepy little town of 
Annapolis, Maryland, over which this 
academic fog floats, there is no ripple 
of raised eyebrows among the citi- 
zenry; the traffic on the Duke of 
Glouster Street is just as congested 
and the sluggish Severn flows just as 
calmly as before the “new learning” 
reached the shady campus of St. 
John’s College a few blocks away. 
Nor is the sedate Naval Academy, 
almost adjoining the college, affected 
in the slightest by the literary battle 
raging outside its ivy-covered walls, 
where the clash of the classics is in 
progress among Rabelais’ Gargantua, 
Machiavelli’s Prince, Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, Shakespeare’s King Lear and 
Hamlet, Corneille’s Le Cid, Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones, Goethe’s Faust, 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, Dickens’ 
David Copperfield, and Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary. In this battle of the 
centuries in the classrooms of St. 
John’s the “Hundred Great Books,” 
some of which are not even available 
at the moment, are being attacked, 
for the greater glory of experimental 
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education, by super-confident  stu- 
dents and teachers. 

In a world crying for food, clothing, 
and work, where millions of people 
are inadequately educated, and where 
more than half the educated find 
themselves as round pegs in the 
square holes of life’s affairs, this 
new method of college instruction 
appears as a radical dose of educa- 
tional irritant rather than as a mild 
alkaline cure for the intellectual 
acidosis from which the educational 
institutions of this country suffer. 

Based upon one year’s experience, 
the ‘““New Program” of St. John’s 
now enters its second year required 
for the first time of all entering 
Freshmen. In a concerted and force- 
ful attempt to rationalize the plan both 
President Barr and Dean Buchanan 
have assayed to convince students, 
parents, and public that they have 
something there. One cannot be 
brief in describing the program (as is 
evident in a 22-page pamphlet on the 
subject), but the aim is, in the words 
of the President, “‘to give a young 
man a sound education and the 
capacity to think clearly and act 
wisely.” To this aim the Dean adds 
a supplement: “‘to recover the great 
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FROM ST. JOHN’S TO MARK HOPKINS 


liberal tradition of Europe and Amer- 

ica, which for a period of two thousand 
ears has kept watch over and guided 

all the other Occidental traditions.”’ 

These aims are to be accomplished 
by the students reading the classics— 
the hundred ‘‘Great Books’’—during 
a period of four years, with the 
assistance of four teaching devices, 
namely: reading and discussion of the 
books in seminars; formal lectures on 
special topics in the liberal arts; 
tutorial instruction in original lan- 
guages, mathematics, and writing; 
and laboratory instruction in mathe- 
matics and measurement, in experi- 
mentation, and in the combination of 
scientific findings. 

The Hundred Books are arranged 
in four groups, one for each college 
year. The first group ends with the 
Alexandrian period, the second closes 
with the Middle Ages, the third con- 
tinues to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and the fourth covers the 
contemporary period. 

At the end of the final year of 
study occur the regular semester 
examinations and a final compre- 
hensive written or oral examination 
in which the student must show: a 
knowledge of the contents of the 
required books of the course, com- 
petence in the liberal arts, a reading 
knowledge of at least two foreign lan- 
guages, competence in mathematics 
through elementary calculus, and 
three hundred hours of laboratory 
science. 

In this manner the student is 
taught, according to Dean Buchanan, 
to cultivate the rational human powers 
of the individual so that armed with the 
intellectual and moral virtues he may 
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hope to meet and withstand the vicissi- 
tudes of outrageous fortune. . . 


And President Barr adds: 


St. John’s program is merely carrying 
out the terms of the eighteenth century 
charter of St. John’s College and restoring 
discipline in the liberal arts and an 
acquaintance with an intellectual heritage 
in place of the vocational interests and 
cafeteria courses that clutter our liberal 
arts curricula today. 


HIS eighteenth-century experi- 

ment, with the odor of meta- 
physics clinging closely about it, is 
still too young (even though in 
its second childhood, as it were) 
to be judged by its results in a 
twentieth-century educational en- 
vironment. But how, for instance, can 
it be reconciled with the educa- 
tional objective stated by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, the 
creation of the National Educational 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, which 
affirms that one of the solutions for 
our present economic problems is to 
give a more effective education to 
millions of partially educated citizens 
so that “both the production and the 
consumption of economic goods would 
be so increased as to elevate materially 
the general standards of living and 
culture’’? 

To the student of American society 
today it is clearly evident that the 
“finishing” and “polishing” schools 
have lost contact with realities and 
have proved inadequate to the modern 
task of educating prople for living. 
Too frequently educational theory 
has kidnaped and seduced educational 
practice. 
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Leaders on the “‘lunatic fringe” of 
educational theory are more danger- 
ous and their ideas are more insidious 
than in almost any other field because 
they deal with young people at an 
impressionable and critical age. Such 
theorists advocate change, and they 
point with pride to the progress which 
change is alleged to represent. They 
think more of the curriculum than of 
the student. They tinker with human 
intellects for the greater glory of their 
educational prestige. They rival each 
other in their race to be the first to 
put a new idea into effect. They 
raise funds for the perpetration of 
projects inadequately thought out 
and which are often prematurely 
nipped in the budget before they can 
be consummated. They attempt to 
carry out ideas to the ultimate end 
without realizing that the end will 
be bitter. They criticize the old 
because of its age, or they revive the 
old because it was “‘good enough for 
father.” They extol the exotic as a 
means of increasing enrollment. They 
practice publicity for the sake of 
their college. They forget the great 
and fundamental needs of educa- 
tion because they are the victims 
of their own enthusiasm. They can- 
not lower their farsighted gaze to 
fundamentals and educate the student 
for his own sake. 


ANY of those who believe that 

college students cannot live in 
the past and be prepared for the 
present and future, agree that the 
educational lag behind realities may 
be overcome by humanizing and 
personalizing educational methods, 
not only within college walls but off 
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the campus through contacts with 
men and motives in everyday life. 
With our campus students facing 
life’s serious problems, a figurative 
Mark Hopkins should find welcome 
in each classroom so that more 
students may receive personal aid in 
encountering life’s essentials for the 
greater glory of American education, 
Two examples of the Mark Hopkins 
practice of the fundamental concepts 
of education in a modern world—and 
dozens more could be given—may be 
pointed out as indicative of the 
possibilities when sound educational 
principles are applied with common 
sense in schools where the students 
would not consider it necessary to 
write a book with the forceful title, 
Were We Guinea Pigs? 

In Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch 
College has practiced a program in 


which 


the student acquires the facts, principles, 
and experiences which are necessary to a 
liberal education; he develops ability to 
use that knowledge effectively in solving 
his life problems; he gains maturity of 
outlook, emotional control, a sense of 
values, and a commitment of himself to 
his highest purposes. 


These aims are accomplished 
through what is known as the extra- 
mural school which conducts off- 
campus educational activities under 
the ‘co-operative plan” whereby 
employers hire students in pairs so 
that one can pursue classwork while 
the other works in industry, and then 
reverse the process, with neither 
missing the advantage of each method 


1The quotations describing the programs of the 
colleges discussed are taken from the current cata- 
logues and explanatory literature regarding the 
institutions. 
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of instruction during the interims. 
Thus theory and practice are com- 
bined so that 

at graduation the student should have 
made definite progress toward the select- 
ing of a calling and have gained some 
knowledge of the main problems and 
prospects in the field selected. . . . In 
addition to his academic work he should 
have some substantial first hand knowl- 
edge of the affairs, conditions and work 
of the practical world, and should be 
capable of some form of successful 
productive effort. He should be able to 
recognize and to appraise the factors 
which enter into practical accomplish- 
ment, to see the possibilities and limita- 
tions of economic life for fulfilling human 
aspirations. 

In both social and economic associa- 
tions he should be able to develop 
and maintain sound and _ progressive 
ethical standards. . . . In personal, fam- 
ily, social, and economic situations the 
student should have a fair degree of 
insight and ability to meet problems 
and opportunities of today and of the 
future, and to draw upon the whole 
range of his study and experience to 
that end. 

Finally, he should have an acquaint- 
ance with men’s efforts to interpret life 
and the universe in the philosophies and 
religions of the world; he should have 
under way the development of a philos- 


> ophy by which to evaluate his own 


entire experience and bring about design 
and purpose for his life as a whole; and 
he should have made progress in achieving 
a way of life consistent with such a 
philosophy. 


EVERAL hundred miles distant 
from this college experiment is 
another which deserves notice as an 
attempt to personalize and humanize 
instruction. At Winter Park, Florida, 
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is Rollins College under the able and 
vigorous direction of a man with a 
vision, Hamilton Holt. Eschewing 
the tendency to evaluate a college 
education in terms of money and in 
terms of a profession, Rollins has 
undertaken to prepare the student 
“for the fullest measure of life.” 


The theory is held that 


a well-rounded and complete life is 
open only to those who, informed by 
a liberal culture, are freed from the 
prejudices of a partial knowledge. Stu- 
dents so trained bring to their vocations 
an intellectual capacity which is of 
greater value than specific techniques or 
skills and which enables them to face 
the problems of modern life honestly and 
courageously. 


With this ideal in mind the college 
has substituted “learning for instruc- 
tion” so far as possible in order “to 
encourage the intellectual curiosity 
and enthusiasm of the student, and 
to develop the individual to the limit 
of his capacity.” Thus the “con- 
ference” or “work-shop” plan of 
student self-education is employed 
which brings the student and the 
teacher into closer contact through 
informal conferences, small discussion 
groups, and the like. The “‘lock- 
step’’ method of instruction has been 
abolished and “students are permitted 
to progress as rapidly as course 
requirements and their ability per- 
mit.” Each student is an individual 
as long as he remains in college and 
the individual shares in his own 
education. “‘The requirements for 
graduation are also individualized. 
The Rollins degree is no longer 
evaluated in terms of courses, credits, 
hours, points, or terms of residence”’ 
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but in mastery of fields of human 
knowledge. 

Yet for some these three methods 
of instruction may each seem in- 
adequate to meet the needs of a 
liberal education. Perhaps Henry 
Ford and Roger Babson have ex- 
pressed more satisfying ends for the 
college graduate when they advocate 
the teaching of the essentials of busi- 
ness management and the requisite 
knowledge for the running of a 
small farm. 


TILL others may desire to seek 

further for an adequate answer 
to the problem of college education 
today, pointing to the disconcerting 
report in Bulletin No. 29 of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, The Student 
and His Knowledge, which shows that 
at present Io per cent of the Seniors 
in high school know more than the 
average college Senior and that 22 
per cent know more than the average 
college Sophomore. This report inci- 
dentally shows that at the end of 
two years of college instruction 1§ per 
cent of the students actually know 
less than they did at the beginning 
of that period. Such findings have 
led President Walter A. Jessup of 
the Foundation to remark that “the 
system of units and credits, which, 
useful as it was a third of a century 
ago, is not good enough for American 
education today” and that “‘ American 
higher education appears to be on its 
way to another stage of development 
in which promotion, at least in 
college, will be based upon ‘the attain- 
ments of minds thoroughly stored 
and competent.’ ” 
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The day likely may come—nay 
must come—when students cannot la- 
ment their college years as misspent 
months of fruitless searching for the 
intellectual weapons with which to 
fight life’s battles, and when educators 
must get down to fundamentals and 
cease the restless searching after the 
god of change and the chimera of a 
perfect method of instruction for 
all types of minds. Contemporary 
experiment in education is probably 
doing more permanent damage to 
the student than it will do ultimate 
good to the system. What could 
be more damning and critical of gen- 
eral college instruction than the 
cynical end-of-the-semester sermon of 
“Brother Jim,” published in a student 
daily on a Midwestern campus? 
He writes: 





Nothing left 

But empty buildings, faded grass, 
and trees 

That droop 
winter sun 

And wail with wind that this semes- 
ter’s done. 

Nothing here but sad last-minute 
pleas— 

All else bereft. 


sad branches in a 


Without a sigh, 

No tears for Alma Mammy, not a 
whoop 

For parting friends—and teachers? 
That’s a laugh 

That doesn’t fit semester’s ending 
scheme. 

And no one gives a damn for trees 
that droop, 

Nor if they die: 


It’s just like this... 
When one has spent four months in 
this damned place 
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He finally gets fed up with classroom 
tripe 
Lets off his steam in one concluding 
gripe 
- That brings a cynical smile back to 
his face— 
And cynic’s bliss. 


It’s time to go. 

I stroll through Hanley’s once more— 
just to stare 

At kids who will be here when I 
am gone— 

Poor, crazy fools who just work on 
and on 

In lectures, quizzes—aw, it isn’t fair. 

But then—you know. 


Let us establish a terminal for our 
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educational trains of thought by 
giving serious consideration to the 
realities of life today and tomorrow; 
and let us recognize that education 
is the “process of acquiring reverence 
for accuracy and a respect for ideals” 
and that mental cripples cannot 
climb the tree of knowledge without 
practical and personal assistance. 
With a modern Mark Hopkins oppo- 
site the student on the educational 
log, more effective preparation for 
meeting present-day educational needs 
will result than from all the quaint 
quirks of a revived eighteenth-century 
pedagogical system as advocated and 
practiced on any American campus. 
[Vol. X, No. 1] 











A Summary of Facts and Opinions 


By WALTER E. BUNDY ano HAROLD ZINK 


Research and Creative Work in a Liberal-Arts College 


S AN aftermath of the ob- 
servance of its centennial, 
DePauw University set itself 

to the task of studying several prob- 
lems relating to its academic and 
extra-curricular program. One of 
the special committees assigned the 
responsibility for carrying: on these 
studies undertook a careful and some- 
what detailed investigation of the 
place of research and creative work 
among the professional activities of 
the faculty members of a liberal- 
arts college. 

It seemed to the special committee 
that there were at least four general 
subdivisions to its assignment. A 
preliminary subdivision involved the 
abstracting of the published material 
on the subject. To this was added 
correspondence with a number of 
learned societies and foundations 
which profess a special interest in 
research. In as much as the results 
of this section left something to be 
desired, the committee debated the 
advisability of sending a questionnaire 
to a number of institutions engaged in 
liberal-arts instruction. Conscious of 
the defects of the questionnaire method 
and reluctant to add another to the 
flood of questionnaires already in 
circulation, with considerable hesita- 
tion the committee addressed inquiries 
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to eighty-five sister institutions. As 
a third part of its study, the com. 
mittee felt it desirable, both from the 
standpoint of obtaining information 
and for the purpose of enlisting 
sympathy, to ascertain the opinions 
of the members of the local faculty 
on a number of pertinent items. 
Finally, on the basis of the pub- 
lished material and the information 
obtained from seventy-three sister 
institutions and sixty-five members 
of the DePauw faculty, recommenda- 
tions were drafted for submission to 
the DePauw faculty and adminis- 
trative officers. 

The published material on the 
subject of creative and research work 
by the faculty members of a liberal-arts 
college is not particularly plentiful. 
Nevertheless, there are several valu- 
able discussions of comparatively 
recent date. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these is the report of a 
symposium by members of the Joint 
Committee on Research in Colleges 
of the Association published in the 
Association of American Colleges Bulle- 
tin in 1930.1 Representatives of 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies, Social Science Research 
Council, National Research Coun- 
cil, American Council on Education, 


1Vol. XVI, (May, 1930), pp. 198-222. 
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American Association of University 
Professors, and several colleges par- 
ticipated in the symposium. There 
was general agreement that genuine 
research as opposed to what some- 
times spuriously brands itself research 
should have a large place among the 
professional interests of the liberal- 
arts instructor. It was pointed out 
that college administrations have fre- 
quently paid too little attention to 
this matter, that good teaching is 
rarely to be found in the absence of 
research, and that “research by fac- 
ulty members—is essential if they are 
to continue to grow.” Vernon Kel- 
logg, permanent secretary of the 
National Research Council, main- 
tained that “‘research needs the col- 
leges less than the colleges need 
research.’’ 

Another significant discussion of 
the problem is that of the late 
Melvin E. Haggerty in the series 
of monographs sponsored by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. On the basis 
of a study made of institutions of 
higher education Mr. Haggerty con- 
cluded that “‘it is the live scholar who 
contributes most to the educational 
quality of an institution” and that 
“no legerdemain of technical teaching 
method, no degree of fidelity to the 
hour’s call, no amount of human 
sympathy can compensate for the 
absence of the unique intellectual and 
moral atmosphere that is generated by 
the scholar in action.’”4 

In his The Nature of a Liberal Arts 
College President Wriston writes: 


*See pages 198, 205, 206, and 218. 

8[bid., p. 211. 

‘The Faculty. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. pp. 96 ff. 
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The greatest single source of academic 
refreshment is research. There has been 
a notion current that competent research 
work and brilliant teaching seldom are 
to be found in one person. The very 
opposite is true. Of course there are 
exceptions; . . . But the broad rule is 
that the two gifts go together.® 


The chairman of the Committee 
for the Encouragement of University 
Research of the American Association 
of University Professors, Marion P. 
Whitney, is not as certain that a good 
teacher must be active in research, 
pointing out that “not every good 
teacher has the productive urge, the 
productive talent,” and adding that 
“research is a rare and delicate plant. 
It should be cherished wherever 
found. It cannot be either produced 
or forced by outside effort.’’6 


HE information gained from 

published sources strongly points 
in the direction of identifying active 
research with superior teaching, but 
it comes largely from officers of 
research foundations and from uni- 
versity administrators and professors. 
The lack of authoritative opinion from 
those engaged in liberal-arts admin- 
istration or instruction led the com- 
mittee to communicate directly with 
85 liberal-arts colleges. For obvious 
reasons the efforts of the committee 
had to be limited to administrative 
officers of these institutions. The 
institutions from which assistance 
was solicited are representative of 
every geographical section of the 
United States. They include the 
separate liberal-arts college type and 


5Appleton, Wis.: Lawrence College Press, p. 60. 
6 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XV1 
(May, 1930), p. 216. 
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the large university with a liberal- 
arts faculty. They include privately 
endowed and tax-supported schools. 
Some enroll only men or women, but 
the majority are coeducational. Both 
large and small institutions are rep- 
resented. In other words, it was the 
intention to secure as complete a cross 
section of liberal-arts education in the 
United States as possible through ques- 
tionaires sent to institutional officers. 

The members of the committee 
expected detailed replies from ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the 
institutions addressed, but actually 
received answers from 86 per cent. 
This large response, together with 
the extended comments made by 
many and the requests from all but 
five of those replying for copies of the 
committee’s report, would seem to 
indicate a considerable interest on 
the part of administrators of liberal- 
arts colleges in the problem. It may 
be stated that in the majority of 
cases the replies were signed by 
deans, but that in numerous cases 
involving liberal-arts colleges without 
connection with universities the replies 
came from the presidents. 

Every one of the 73 deans and 
presidents replying to the query of 
the committee stated that he regarded 
some measure of creative and research 
work as quite compatible with the 
duties of the teacher in the under- 
graduate college of liberal arts and 
therefore to be encouraged. All agreed 
that such activity is beneficial to 
the teacher himself. The comments 
added to the bare checking of “yes” 
indicate that some administrators are 
much more in favor of research than 
others. For example, one dean wrote 
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as a comment to his positive reply 
to the former question, “I would put 
it more strongly than ‘compatible,’” 
while another added, “‘ Provided it does 
not interfere with good teaching.” 


N A third query as to whether 

research adds to the effective. 
ness of work in the classroom or lab- 
oratory, there were no negative replies 
although two of the questionnaires 
ignored this question entirely. The 
majority of the administrative officers 
believe that there are cases where a 
highly gifted and capable teacher 
may have no inclination or special 
ability for research, although nine 
indicated that they agree with the 
consensus in the printed literature 
which makes activity in research a 
requisite of good teaching. Appar- 
ently this question interests college 
administrators, for the comments 
appended are numerous. Twenty- 
nine took the trouble to explain their 
positions in some detail. Even among 
those who do not consider research as 
necessarily a concomitant of good 
teaching there seems to be a feeling 
that superior teaching in the absence 
of research is rare and that after a 
number of years a good teacher 
who omits such activity usually 
deteriorates. 

On the question as to whether 
research should be wholly spontaneous 
on the part of the college instructor 
with no suggestion that it is pro- 
fessionally expected, there is much 
difference of opinion. Twenty-seven 
of the deans and presidents expressed 
a feeling that there should be com- 
plete spontaneity, while twenty-three 
stated that they believe in sug- 
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gestions from administrative officials. 
Here, too, there was sufficient interest 
to impel comments. Thirty-five of 
the respondents elaborated their re- 
plies to this question. In general 
these comments maintain that vol- 
untary effort on the part of the 
individual teacher is preferable and 
that in any case suggestions should be 
tactful rather than coercive, perhaps 
by colleagues rather than by adminis- 
trative officials. 

Every completed questionnaire gave 
a positive reply to the query as to 
whether creative or research work of 
creditable quality evinced by publica- 
tions or other tangible means adds 
to the general prestige of the institu- 
tion which the teacher serves. The 
small number of comments seems evi- 
dence that this is considered obvious. 

Only five of the administrative off- 
cers would refuse to consider creative 
and research work in determining 
advancement in rank and salary. 
Comments by twenty-six would seem 
to imply both interest in this question 
and a general feeling that a categorical 
reply is not entirely satisfactory. The 
comments stress the importance of not 
confusing publication with research, 
as well as the point that research 
should not be the sole factor in 
advancement. 

Twenty-two of the institutions 
replying have committees on research 
by the undergraduate faculty, whereas 
the others do not. All of those 
returning questionnaires stated that 
they believe that the teaching-load 
and other demands upon the time 
and energy of the undergraduate 
teacher should be kept within such 
limits as will provide reasonable 
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time for research. Twenty-five com- 
ments attest the difficulty of handling 
this problem. Not a few explain that 
while they hold such a belief, their 
institutions for financial reasons do 
not follow such a policy. Others 
refer to the delicacy of handling any 
discrimination of teaching-load in 
favor of the active researchers. Still 
others stress the importance of seeing 
that such consideration is not abused 
by the recipient. 

Fifty-five of the institutions rep- 
resented in this study provide financial 
aid for undergraduate teachers inter- 
ested in research. Such assistance 
takes the form of money for books, 
equipment, supplies, and clerical serv- 
ice. Twenty-six comments explain 
that the amounts available are meager 
and that more adequate sums should 
be appropriated. Nineteen institu- 
tions maintain laboratory quarters 
for use of members at off-campus 
centers, such as the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
but most of the colleges make no 
such provision. As to methods of 
providing assistance for approved 
pieces of research ten institutions use 
a general fund system; sixteen make 
arrangements through departmental 
funds; and twenty use both systems. 

The lowest institutional estimate 
of the number of undergraduate 
instructors with a creditable record 
in research is twenty per cent. The 
highest approximates ninety-five per 
cent and the average is in the neigh- 
borhood of sixty per cent. Some of 
the statements are ambiguous, as 
they perhaps necessarily must be in 
such a field. There is a tendency 
to identify work done for a Ph.D. 
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with evidence of a creditable record. 
The seventeen comments frequently 
point out the difference in the records 
of instructors and those above such a 
rank, the difference between tem- 
porary and permanent members of 
the faculty, and the better records 
of certain departments. One admin- 
istrator expresses doubt as to whether 
his institution has “‘a single member 
of the staff who has not at some time 
done some creditable research work.” 


HE questionnaires directed to the 

DePauw faculty members fol- 
lowed the general outline of those ad- 
dressed to liberal-arts administrative 
officials. Approximately ninety per 
cent of the faculty members co- 
operated—again to the surprise of 
the committee, which on the basis 
of other studies had predicted a 
response of about sixty per cent. 
Whether such a high degree of 
co-operation indicates an unusually 
large amount of interest in the 
problem of research presents an inter- 
esting question. 

As to what may be properly con- 
sidered research the committee found 
some difference of opinion among 
the members of the local faculty. 
Of the seventy completed question- 
naires returned, sixty-six checked 
scientific discoveries; sixty-five, inven- 
tions; sixty-one, professional papers; 
fifty-nine, professional articles; and 
fifty-six, monographs as definitely 
belonging to research. Improvement 
of mechanisms invented by others 
received fifty-four checks; experi- 
mentation, irrespective of success or 
failure, fifty-two; textbooks, fifty- 
two; general books, fifty-one; and 
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new methodological techniques, fifty- 
one. All other items received less 
than fifty checks. Among the types 
of activity receiving the least support 
were computing with twenty checks, 
compiling with twenty-two, editing 
of literary productions of others with 
twenty-eight, and interpretation of 
the results of the technical work of 
others for the intelligent lay learner 
with thirty-seven. 

The opinions of the DePauw faculty 
members are somewhat less decisive 
than those of liberal-arts adminis- 
trators, although by and large they 
follow the same trends. In contrast 
to the positive unanimity among the 
latter on the query as to whether 
research is consistent with the duties 
of an undergraduate teacher, three 
DePauw instructors replied in the 
negative. One expressed the opinion 
that such activity is not beneficial 
to the teacher himself and two that 
it does not add to the effectiveness of 
classroom and laboratory work. 

Only eight faculty members voiced 
the opinion that all capable teachers 
must be active in research, but 
eleven were apparently uncertain and 
did not make any answer to this 
question. The local faculty was much 
less divided in opinion as to whether 
research should be wholly spontaneous 
than the college administrators, with 
only eight favoring a suggestion that 
it be professionally expected. Only 
one member apparently believes that 
such activity does not add to the 
general prestige of the institution 
with which the instructor is connected. 

The members of the committee con- 
sider the replies to the query as to 
whether research as evinced by pub- 
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lications and other tangible means 
should enter into advancement in rank 
and salary as particularly indicative of 
the real interest of the DePauw 
faculty in research. As in any group, 
some are too cautious to answer a 
categorical question in the negative 
when they expect that such an 
answer will place them with a minor- 
ity; but where personal interests are 
involved, these same people will 
through indirection reveal their actual 
opinions. Nine instructors would ex- 
press no opinion on this question; 
sixteen indicated that they believed 
that such activity should not enter in 
advancement; and forty-five thought 
that research should be a factor. 


S TO whether DePauw should set 
up a standing committee on 
research there was more difference of 
opinion than on any other question, 
with thirty favoring and twenty-eight 
opposing. Five did not favor a 
college policy that would provide 
reasonable time for research activity. 
Twenty-three out of sixty-one opposed 
modest financial aid for individual 
projects under the supervision of a 
faculty committee, but all but five 
would support some assistance in 
books, equipment, and supplies, and 
all but eight a modest grant for 
mechanical and clerical assistance for 
such purposes as typing, computing, 
and drawing. Thirty-two out of fifty- 
two expressed themselves as favoring 
off-campus laboratory facilities for fac- 
ulty members during the summer, and 
thirty-seven out of fifty-one sup- 
ported college subsidies for completed 
manuscripts which have the approval 
of authorities in the field but remain 
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unpublished because probable sales 
do not promise returns to a com- 
mercial publisher. 

In contrast to the actual practice 
of colleges, the majority of the 
DePauw faculty preferred assistance 
through general rather than depart- 
mental funds, with twenty-four check- 
ing general funds, eleven departmental 
funds, and twenty-one both systems. 
Forty out of fifty replies expressed 
the opinion that departments should 
be permitted to seek off-campus sup- 
port for research projects. 

Only six instructors opposed the 
compilation of an exhaustive list 
of publications by members of the 
DePauw faculty, and only three 
opposed greater notice and emphasis 
on faculty research activities in the 
college publications circulating among 
alumni and students. 

Sixty out of sixty-two faculty 
members answering stated that they 
were teaching in a field that offers 
opportunity for research work. Fifty- 
eight out of sixty-one indicated that 
they would be inclined to under- 
take research projects under con- 
ditions that offered encouragement 
and reasonable aid. 

In drafting a report to the faculty 
and administration the committee 
felt that compulsion should not be 
applied, but that both administration 
and faculty should be on record as 
looking with favor upon such creative 
and research work as is productive 
of recognized, creditable, and useful 
results. While not going so far as 
to brand any undergraduate teacher 
not engaged in research a failure, the 
committee expressed the belief that 
““some measure of creative or research 
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work should find a place in the 
schedule of the teacher—because it is 
the most closely associated with, and 
most directly contributory to, his 
primary duty of teaching.” 

As practical aids to encouraging 
research activity at DePauw the 
committee recommended the adop- 
tion of a teaching-load that will 
allow a fair amount of time and 
energy for research; the purchase of 
reasonable amounts of books and 
equipment; modest grants for clerical 
assistance; maintenance of off-campus 
laboratory facilities during the sum- 
mer; subsidies for unpublished manu- 
scripts upon the recommendation of 
specialists recognized as authorities 
in the field; the establishment of a 
standing committee on research; and 
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the compilation of an exhaustive 
mimeographed list of published and 
unpublished tangible evidences of 
productive scholarship. It was sug- 
gested that interested departments 
recruit committees of alumni and 
triends to visit the departments, 
review needs, and assist in securing 
gifts for the development of creative 
and research programs. Finally, the 
committee recommended either that 
the college make an annual appro- 
priation out of its general funds for an 
initial period of five years to be 
administered by the standing com- 
mittee or that it undertake to set upa 
group of Patrons of Creative and 
Research Work who will subscribe 
one hundred dollars each per year for 
such a purpose. [Vol. X, No. 1] 
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Eliminating the Commercial 
Factor in Athletics 


By L. L. JARVIE 


Viewing Athletics as a Part of the Educational Program 


EAR after year, one is con- 

) scious of a debate on the 
proper relationship of inter- 
school athletics to the balance of the 
educational program of an institution. 
The intensity of the debate follows a 
somewhat seasonal trend, but at no 
time is discussion completely dormant. 
Protagonists of various points of 
view continually bring pressure upon 
harassed administrative officers to do 
something about the whole thing. 
When teams win too many games 
there is a tendency to “‘de-emphasize” 
in order to recapture academic respect- 
ability. When the win column is a 
bit short for several years, the hue 
and cry is raised for a winner capable 
of returning the public to the fold of 
paying customers. Too seldom, how- 
ever, has the problem of de- emphasis 
been attacked at its source in the 
sense of decommercializing athletics 
by separating financial support of 
this fundamental school activity from 
paid admissions. So long as this 
factor is ignored, action will be 
cyclical in terms of periodic purges of 
de-emphasis through which schools 
will be purified and revivified before 
returning to the wars of gaining the 
favors of the contemporary phenom- 
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enon of American education, the 
“sidewalk alumnus.” 

Conviction that the nucleus of the 
problem of what to do about athletics, 
in order to bring them into closer 
harmony with the balance of school 
activities, must be sought in the 
commercialized aspects of the activity 
is derived from the experience of the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute. Some years ago students 
and faculty of the Institute found 
themselves involved in the perennial 
debate. Numerous informal discus- 
sions developed the belief that the 
first problem to be faced in achieving 
greater integration of the total pro- 
gram of the Institute was to find 
some means whereby public support 
of the several varsity teams would be 
secondary to the educational values 
of interschool games for participants 
and the rest of the student body. 
Here, indeed, was a hard nut to crack, 
even though football was not a part of 
the program; but students and faculty 
abandoned debate for action. 

Various solutions were suggested 
and discussed, the most common of 
which was that of establishing a 
student-activities fee and then abolish- 
ing admission charges to all games. 
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Although this method pointed in the 


direction of eliminating the com- 
mercial motive, it did not wholly 
solve the problem of catering to 
public attendance. Was the public 
as an audience to be eliminated over- 
night, or were they to have a windfall 
in the sense of being granted free the 
same entertainment for which they 
had been paying over a stretch of 
years? Neither of these possibilities 
seemed feasible in the light of local 
conditions. Acceptance of complete 
elimination would have meant exclu- 
sion of friends of both students and 
the Institute. On the other hand, 
free admission to all would have 
meant inclusion of certain undesirable 
elements whose actions in the past 
had been partly responsible for the 
original discussions on the subject 
of the school and sports. Slowly it 
became apparent that some technique 
would have to be developed which 
would control public participation in 
athletic events without deserting faith 
in the need for decommercialization. 
After many false starts and much 
effort a successful method seems to 
have been evolved. 


INCE the regular budget of the 

Institute could not possibly absorb 
the total cost of the interschool 
athletic program, it was decided to 
establish an activities fee payable by 
the student at the time of registra- 
tion. The amount of the fee cor- 
responded closely to the cost of 
admissions to all games under the old 
system, so there was no increase in 
the budget of the student except in 
the case of those few who in the past 
had not attended games. Upon pay- 
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ment of the fee the student was given 
a season ticket and a book of tickets 
carrying corresponding serial num- 
bers, the season ticket being for his 
own use and the book for his guests, 
The corresponding serial numbers on 
student and guest book made it possi- 
ble to check the source of any ticket. 

Of the early problems faced under 
the plan two were outstanding: first, 
there was the difficulty of providing 
for alumni; and, second, there were 
always those students who for certain 
events needed more than the single 
guest ticket given to them with the 
activity book. The first problem 
was solved by the simple expedient 
of mailing to each alumnus a regis- 
tered activity book along with his 
receipt for payment of dues in the 
alumni association. In addition, each 
paid-up member of the alumni associa- 
tion was granted the privilege of 
purchasing a guest ticket for each 
event. With respect to the second 
problem, it was found that not all 
students used their guest tickets for 
each game and so it was arranged that 
students not planning to use their 
guest tickets could turn them in to a 


designated member of the Student: 


Council. This person registered all 
such tickets, and they were then 
made available without charge to 
students needing additional tickets. 
Basically, the procedure outlined 
eliminated general admission of the 
public to athletic events. The guest 
tickets, however, made possible the 
attendance of selected persons outside 
the school. Such control of attend- 
ance tended to exclude that portion 
of the sporting public which so often 
caused trouble when an educational 
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institution attempted to put into 
ractice a concept of education view- 
ing athletics as an integral part of 
the total educational program rather 
than the tail that wagged the educa- 
tional dog. Substitution of the non- 
paying guest for the paying spectator 
decreased the probability of develop- 
ing on the part of the spectator a 
proprietary right in determining ath- 
letic policies—a right that so many 
individuals claim the moment they 
buy a ticket of admission, be the 
admission fee a few pennies or several 
dollars. 

As the plan for decommercializing 
sport became stable and successful in 
its operation, its management was 
continued under the supervision of 
the Student Council, and concurrently 
other school activities were absorbed, 
so that today all the major extra- 
curricular activities of the Institute 
are financed by a single activity fee 
and the income from this source is 
allocated to the Student Council. 
The Council has the responsibility 
of approving the budget of each 
activity, including athletics, awarding 
funds to each enterprise, and super- 
vising the expenditures outlined in 
each budget. 

After seven years of decommercial- 
ized athletics, it is the conclusion of 
students, alumni, and faculty that it 
is possible to bring athletics back 
to the school without injury to the 
sports involved or the educational 
values derived by both participants 
and nonparticipants. The plan has 
been successful in improving the 
caliber of the audience attending the 
games. This is because each game 
is an event at which students and 
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alumni are hosts to the balance of 
the group, or the “public.” No 
attempt has been made to establish 
the degree to which athletics have 
become a greater part of the total 
school program, but it is apparent 
that students are more prone to 
consider athletics as just another 
aspect of the extra-curriculum rather 
than the yardstick upon which their 
school is to be evaluated. 


E DESIRE to stress the fact 

that our efforts have not been 
unaccompanied by obstacles of all 
sorts. Decision to change a custom 
of many years’ standing carries with 
it acceptance of the pains of change. 
There are those who withhold support 
in the belief that to abandon the 
status quo is to desert all that is good. 
Others are conscious of the relation- 
ship of athletics to publicity and 
contend that indiscriminate public 
admission is essential to this respect. 
Incidentally, our experience leads to a 
definite questioning of the latter con- 
tention. Periodically, outside inter- 
ests bring pressure on the Institute 
to return to the fold of professional 
amateurism common to many inter- 
school athletic programs. Currently 
this type of pressure has come from 
a local group which has been pro- 
moting weekly double-header basket- 
ball games featuring colleges and 
universities geographically located 
miles from Rochester and educa- 
tionally even further removed. For- 
tunately, each year the task of 
resisting such pressures is eased, so 
that in the most recent instance of 
pressure the Student Council was 
able to refuse participation without 
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anyone in the school being upset. 
Rather, acceptance would have caused 
a roar of protest that no move should 
be made in the direction of abandon- 
ing the present basic policy. 

The plan as outlined is not presented 
as a panacea for all ills which may 
beset the relationship of athletics to 
American education; neither is it 
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intended to be by innuendo a carping 
criticism of interschool sports as they 
now exist. Rather, it is an attempt 
to point out what one group did at 
the conclusion of that so common 
weakness of educational theory— 
talk brimming over with dynamic 
content but unfortunately static in 
terms of action. [Vol. X, No. 3) 
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Trends in Enrollment 


For a ten-year period, beginning in 
1928-29, Trevor Arnett, well-known 
author and retired officer of the 
General Education Board, studied 
the enrollment figures of 208 state 
institutions of higher learning, private 
universities, and private colleges. He 
drew the following conclusions in a 
publication of the General Education 
Board, entitled Trends in Enrolment 
in State and Endowed Colleges and 
Universities in the United States from 
1928-29 through 1936-37. 

These statistics were obtained from the 
208 institutions in an effort to ascertain 
the choice their students were making 
between state institutions and private 
institutions as indicated by the enrol- 
ment figures, and to discover whether the 
choice was resulting in a smaller propor- 
tion of the students attending the private 
institutions. Whether students were going 
to college in greater numbers was not of 
primary interest, although the records 
show that such was the case except during 
the depth of the depression. While the 
statistics given in this paper relate to only 
208 institutions, it is thought that they 
are representative of the situation which 
obtained in institutions of the same 
character in the United States to warrant 
the following conclusions: 

1.In the period under review, the 
enrolment of students in all divisions of 
the institutions (exclusive of the enrol- 
ments in the summer sessions and in 
extension courses) increased faster in the 
state than in the private institutions. 
If the same rate of increase continues, the 
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enrolment in these state institutions will 
soon exceed that in both the colleges and 
the universities under private control. 

2. Many private colleges and some 
universities, especially among those in 
the east, were sufficiently strong in 
resources and personnel to limit their 
enrolments and to secure the number of 
students they desired. 

3. The private colleges which did 
not limit their enrolments, which class 
included those with limited resources, 
suffered a decline in enrolment. 

4. In arts, literature, and science, the 
proportionate enrolment in the state 
institutions increased, that in the private 
universities slightly decreased, and that 
in the private colleges showed a larger 
decrease. 

5. The enrolment in the professional 
schools as a whole increased at a much 
more rapid rate in the state schools than 
did the enrolment in the professional 
schools of the private universities. An 
auxiliary consideration is the fact that 
the state institutions are in many cases 
helpless in confronting the pressure for 
admission from applicants within their 
home states. 

6. The statement in (5) does not apply 
uniformly to all professional schools, 
for in medical schools, schools of edu- 
cation, and engineering schools connected 
with private universities the enrolment 
increased more rapidly than did that in 
state schools. In fact, for the schools of 
education, the enrolment in the state 
schools declined. 

In so far as executive officers of the 
private colleges and universities expressed 
opinions on the effect of the growth 
of publicly supported institutions, the 
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majority felt that they had been affected 
by state supported higher education, a 
bare majority did not feel they had been 
affected by state teachers colleges, and a 
still larger number felt that their enrol- 
ment had not been affected by the 
growth of junior colleges. 

The factors mentioned as most likely 
to result in an increased enrolment 
were: greater resources, better physical 
facilities, expanded curriculum, improved 
economic conditions, and a _ growing 
appreciation of the worth of the institution. 

Statisticians say that as a result of 
restricted immigration and other limiting 
factors, the population of the United 
States will become stabilized in the not 
very distant future. Already the attend- 
ance in the elementary schools shows a 
decline, and it is predicted that these 
factors will soon affect the attendance in 
the high schools, and in due course that 
of the colleges and universities. How 
far these limiting factors will be offset 
by other factors such as lack of economic 
opportunity and extension of school age, 
time will tell. 

In recent years, as the number attend- 
ing college was increasing, the proportion 
going to the state supported institutions 
was also increasing. It is difficult to say 
what was the impelling motive—type of 
training offered, lower fees, limitation 
of enrolment in private institutions of 
their choice, or the fact that in their 
section of the country the state institution 
was better equipped and stronger in 
personnel. It is certainly true that 
under the operations of the present 
federal administration the state institu- 
tions have secured grants for extension 
of their facilities at a time when the pri- 
vate institutions had to curtail expenses. 

When the population of college age 
shall have become stabilized, will students 
select the endowed institutions in suffi- 
cient numbers to enable these institutions 
to maintain their status in the scheme of 
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higher education? Student choice wil] 
depend upon whether the curriculum 
and advantages offered by the endowed 
institutions are sufficiently distinctive 
and attractive, and whether the institu. 
tions have adequate resources to enable 
them to provide the necessary facilities 
and competent faculties. 

The implications of these factors will 
be discussed at length in the final paper 
of the series.! 


Technical Colleges 
in South Africa 


Internationally minded educators 
will be interested in a report on 
The Technical Colleges of South Africa, 
by F. H. Spencer, sponsored and 
published by the Carnegie Corpora. 
tion in 1937. Concerning the eight 
technical colleges in the Union of 
South Africa, which give full-time 
vocational training to youths of from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age 
and part-time training to older per- 
sons in service, whose curriculums are 
influenced by the needs of local 
industry and commerce but which are 
supported primarily by the govern- 
ment of the Union, he says: 

The general public in South Africa, 
therefore, may be assured that their 
Technical Colleges, whether for part-time 
students or for properly selected trade 
school pupils are institutions well worth 
their interest and support. They are 
inevitable and necessary, and, so far as 
my experience goes, well organised and 
conducted. They constitute an essential 
part of any system that is to be properly 
comprehensive. 

What they need more than anything 
is public interest and public support. 
For reasons, doubtless good ones, which 

1See pages 27-30. 
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it is no part of my task to explore, they 
are not administered by the towns in 
which they are situated, nor, like the 
primary and the high schools, by the 
provincial governments. But well over 
ninety per cent of their pupils come from 
the towns, and though the bursary 
system, through which small numbers 
are recruited from the remoter country, 
should be enlarged considerably, they will 
always be predominantly urban institu- 
tions. Really, they are part of the cities 
in which they exist, and as such are highly 
deserving of civic interest and support. 
I think it is true to say that, perhaps 
with one exception, no South African 
city contributes as much as Io per cent 
of its cost to any Technical College. To 
a European, even after realizing that the 
Colleges are no part of the city’s legal 
responsibility, and that the city is not a 
local education authority in the European 
sense, this is an almost unintelligible 
state of thinr>. Local interest and local 
income tend .o go together. And the 
present writer cannot help thinking and 
feeling that, * the citizens of the major 
South African cities realized fully the 
work accomplished by their Technical 
Colleges, the relatively small sums which 
are necessary to bring the publicly sub- 
scribed assistance up to at least 10 per 
cent or even 20 per cent of the cost 
of the local college would readily be 
forthcoming.” 


Federal Aid to 
Public Education 


The President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education presents a clear- 
cut statement upon the issue of 
control relating to its proposals, 
which have been formulated in the 
congressional bill to provide Federal 
aid to public education. In The Fed- 


*See pages x-xi. 
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eral Government and Education it says: 


Local controls in government, and 
especially in education, have values that 
we should do our utmost to retain. If 
the school system were rigidly controlled 
from the State capitols or from Wash- 
ington, it might become more efficient in 
some respects and its behavior would be 
more predictable, but suitable adaptation 
to local needs would be difficult. 

Despite its obvious inefficiencies and 
limitations, local freedom helps to assure 
experimentation, healthy rivalry between 
localities, and popular interest in public 
questions. Local management of the 
schools is a part of the American way 
of life. The preservation of local control 
over the schools is one aspect of the 
preservation of American democracy. 

There are those who argue that the 
Federal Government should provide more 
financial assistance to education, and 
that it can and should do so without 
exerting any supervision whatsoever over 
the expenditure of the funds it provides. 
There are others who argue that aid 
without control is impossible, and that 
therefore no aid should be granted, 
notwithstanding the obvious fact that 
only through Federal assistance can 
enough support be provided to permit 
suitable educational opportunities for 
some millions of American children. 

The Committee was of the opinion that 
neither of these opposing views is more 
than partly correct. Some Federal aid 
must be provided and there must be a 
limited amount of control, directed pri- 
marily at honesty, legality, and efficiency 
in the expenditure of Federal funds. 
The Federal Government must meet its 
responsibility to the taxpayers for the 
proper expenditure of public funds. Some 
safeguards are therefore necessary, but 
all necessary safeguards can be provided 
without bringing the Federal Government 
into the local management of schools. 
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It is especially evident that the 
American people would rightly object to 
any attempt to use Federal aid as a 
means of controlling the content or 
processes of education in the schools. 
The Committee concluded, therefore, 
that in order to maintain local initiative 
and responsibility, all Federal action 
should reserve explicitly to State and 
local authorities the administration of 
schools, control over the content and 
processes of education, and the deter- 
mination of the best uses of the Federal 
funds within the types of expenditure 
for which they may be made available. 
Although the Federal Government should 
carry on research and make the results 
widely available, in no case should it 
attempt to control the courses of study 
offered by the schools or the methods of 
teaching employed in them. 

The Committee recommended the 
application of these principles not only 
in connection with all future Federal 
aid to education, but also whenever any 
of the existing systems of Federal aid 
are reconsidered. The principles stated 
by the Committee have not always been 
followed in the past, primarily because 
the existing Federal grants for various 
educational purposes have been provided 
after consideration of some special aspect 
of education rather than as the result 
of careful consideration of all educa- 
tional needs. 

In particular, as previously noted, the 
Committee recommended the amend- 
ment of existing laws providing Federal 
grants for vocational education to reduce 
greatly the amount of Federal control 
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now exerted in connection with those 
funds. Much of the very unwise existing 
Federal control over vocational education 
results from the fact that the statutes 
have encouraged Federal officials to 
assume the duty of determining in 
detail what types of education shall be 
considered vocational. The Committee 
recommended specifically that such con- 
trol over the course of study should be 
eliminated by transferring entirely to the 
States the duty of determining what 
educational activities shall be deemed 
vocational.’ 


The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association presents in The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy 
an authoritative statement written by 
William G. Carr and sponsored by 
nineteen educational leaders. Par- 
ticularly interesting in these anxious 
days when democracy is on _ the 
defensive is the analysis of the char- 
acteristics of democracy which must 
be identified if they are to be taught. 
Five such characteristics are analyzed: 
the general welfare, civil liberty, the 
consent of the governed, the appeal to 
reason, and the pursuit of happiness. 
A comprehensive analysis of demo- 
cratic ideals and patterns of life 1s 
urgently demanded if the schools are 
to make American youth conscious of 
what democracy means for Americans. 


Washington, D. C-.: 
Office, 1938. pp. 28-30. 
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Taree state universities—Ohio State, 
Michigan, and Purdue—are carrying 
on a new co-operative experiment 
which may prove of significant impor- 
tance. The plan which is being 
formulated calls for a pooling of the 
resources of the neighboring uni- 
versities so that a student living in 
any one of the three states may take 
advantage of the specialized equip- 
ment and staff of one of the uni- 
versities. The student takes his basic 
training at his “home” university, 
where he pays his fees and obtains his 
degree; then he may spend the last 
two years in another school where 
specialized training is oftered. 


Tae annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges will be 
held in Louisville, January 12-13, 
1939. The central theme of the 
program is “The Cultural Obligations 
of the College Faculty.” A leader in 
higher educational circles in England 
will be one of the chief speakers. 
The various commissions of the asso- 
ciation will make reports on problems 
of American higher education. 


A series of aptitude tests has been 
given to all Freshmen at Yale Uni- 
versity. Developed by Albert Craw- 
ford, director of Yale’s Department of 
Personnel Study, the tests are part of 
a study carried on by Yale with the 
co-operation of several leading schools 
and colleges. Their purpose is to 
measure the comparative readiness of 
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college Freshmen and _ preparatory- 
school students to profit by some form 
of higher education. The Yale apti- 
tude-test experiment is an attempt 
to develop reliable instruments for 
use in educational guidance. The 
tests tend toward producing a series 
of indexes aimed to reveal variations 
within an individual which affect his 
chances of success in different fields. 


Sometunc new in university housing 
has been launched at Duke Uni- 
versity. A group of five log cabins, 
one of which will be a central recrea- 
tion hall and the other four will be 
domiciles for thirty-two law students, 
has been erected on the edge of 
Duke forest. 


Severat bulletins recently pub- 
lished by the Office of Education, 
which pertain to the problems of 
higher education, are now available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Two of them are 
advance chapters of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United 
States: Higher: Education, 1930-1936 
and Statistics of City School Systems. 
The bulletin, Curriculum Laboratories 
and Divisions, contains information 
supplied by state departments of 
education, colleges and universities, 
and city school systems. College Stu- 
dent Mortality tells how many students 
leave college before graduating and 
why. How colleges and universities 
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face, or fail to face, the problems 
of student accidents, illnesses, and 
fatigue is reported in a pamphlet 
Sanitation in Institutions of Higher 
Education. 


Tue University of Santo Domingo 
celebrated its quadricentennial on 
October 28. Called into being in 
1538 by a papal bull, the University 
was the earliest institution of higher 
learning in America. However, the 
University of San Marcos de Lima 
founded by Royal Cedula of the 
Emperor Charles V dated May 12, 
1551, is the oldest university in the 
Americas that has functioned con- 
tinuously—except for brief political 
“lock-outs”’—to the present day. 
Not until this year has the claim of 
the University of Santo Domingo 
that it was the first American uni- 
versity been authenticated by the 
discovery of long lost archives. It 
was established to provide a supply 
of learned Dominican preachers. The 
full title was “The Royal and 
Pontifical University of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the Imperial Convent of 
Preachers of the City of Santo 
Domingo in the Island of Espafiola,” 
but it has been known as the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo since 1914. 


Housine of men students at the 
University of Michigan will be a 
much simpler problem next year than 
it is at present. Ground is already 
being cleared in preparation for build- 
ing new men’s dormitories which will 
have accommodations for approxi- 
mately eight hundred fifty men. The 
construction has been made possible 
by a $945,000 grant from PW A, to 
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which the University will add upwards 
of $1,250,000. 


Four buildings, involving a total 
estimated expenditure of $1,700,000, 
will shortly get under way and are to 
be completed within the next eighteen 
months at Ohio State University. 
The buildings and their estimated 
cost are: an addition to the journalism 
addition, $145,000; building a men’s 
dormitory, $871,000; a women’s dor- 
mitory, $522,000; and a faculty assem- 


bly building, $165,000. 


A new coeducational building, to be 
known as the Minnesota Union, is 
to be erected on the campus of the 
University of Minnesota at a cost 
of $2,000,000. A Federal grant of 
$900,000 to be applied toward the 
cost of the structure has made the 
project possible. 


One of the largest building programs 
in its history has been started at the 
Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. Work has just begun 
on a $300,000 science building, the 
first unit in a project involving almost 
a million dollars. The construction 
of two new residence halls, a new 
dining hall, and the renovation of the 
largest classroom building and _ the 
north wing of the largest residence hall 
are to follow. Still pending is the 
decision to build a faculty apartment 
house and a social center. 


Tue current building program of the 
University of Wisconsin amounts to 
$3,000,000. Three new men’s dormi- 
tories have just been completed, 
construction of a wing on the Memorial 
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Union is in progress, and five addi- 
tional men’s dormitories, a refectory, 
and two women’s dormitories will be 
started soon. Plans are also going 
forward for a cancer laboratory and 
for additions to the agricultural chem- 
istry, chemistry, and law buildings, 
and to the heating station. Still 
awaiting approval are plans for an 
undergraduate library building. 

The cancer-research building will 
cost $240,000. It will make the 
University one of the most important 
cancer-research centers in the United 
States. 


Exrensive building plans, calling for 
the construction of eight buildings on 
three campuses of the University of 
California, have been approved by 
officials of the Public Works Admin- 
istration, which will bear the usual 
45 per cent of the total cost of 
$3,575,000. Four are to be on the 
Berkeley campus, two on the Davis 
campus, and two on the Los Angeles 
campus. President Sproul announced 
that a 60-per cent increase in enroll- 
ment since the University received its 
last building appropriation in 1931 


| has made the projected building 


program a definite necessity. 


Tax Medical College of Virginia 
received recently a bequest of a little 
more than one million dollars from 
the estate of the late Bettie Davis 
Wood. The funds will be used for 
general purposes and will be known 
as the Judd B. Wood and Bettie 
Davis Wood Memorial. 





Tae New York Times questionnaires 
| covering a cross section of the country 
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show an increase of 4.8 per cent in 
eighty-seven colleges and universities 
embracing 394,478 students, about 
one-third of those in institutions of 
higher education. The increase in 
1937 was 3.9 per cent. Enrollment 
increases in various parts of the 
country for the last two years have 
been as follows: 


Percentage 

1937 1938 
DS Se ekeuieaed 3-3 §.% 
erro 3-8 4.3 
ee ee 3 86§4 


Various reasons were cited by school 
officials to account for increases; 
namely, growing state populations, 
improving business conditions, addi- 
tion of attractive courses to the 
curriculum, and aid given by the 
National Youth Administration. 


Severat new departments of instruc- 
tion have been organized at New York 
University, particularly in graduate 
work. In the Graduate Division for 
Training in Public Service, organ- 
ized to provide instruction in public 
administration, regular members of 
the University faculty will be assisted 
by specialists in the various fields 
of public service. Completion of 
the two-year graduate course will 
lead to the degree Master of Public 
Administration. 

A national center for safety educa- 
tion, the first of its kind in the 
country, established in the Uni- 
versity’s Division of General Educa- 
tion, has been made possible through 
a special grant from the National 
Conservation Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. The center will conduct a 
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program of instruction and research 
in accident control for graduate stu- 
dents, undergraduates, and other 
adults. 

The College of Engineering has 
organized a Department of Meterol- 
ogy to conduct research into factors 
influencing the weather, and to train 
weather observers for public agencies, 
airlines, fisheries, and other agencies. 
A new department in the School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts has 
been planned to provide simultaneous 
instruction in art and business. In 
the School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance a new department has 
been set up which uniquely combines 
the usual secretarial studies with 
accounting, bookkeeping, merchan- 
dising, management, and other busi- 
ness studies. 


The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion is arranging to publish a series of 
nineteen studies which will present 
a large amount of carefully prepared 
information bearing upon the status 
and problems of education in the 
United States. The first report, a 
study of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, was released late in August. 
The complete list of studies, all of 
which were scheduled to appear by the 
end of December, 1938, is as follows: 
1. Education in the Forty-Eight States, by 
Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, and 
associates 
2. Organization and Administration of Public 
Education, by Walter D. Cocking and 
Charles H. Gilmore 
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3. State Personnel Administration: with 
Special Reference to Departments of 
Education, by Katharine A. Frederic 

4. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for 
Public Education, by Clarence Heer 

s. Principles and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education, by Paul R, 
Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and associates 

6.The Extent of Equalization Secured 
through State School Funds, by Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey 

7. Selected Legal Problems in Providing 


Federal Aid for Education, by Robert R, . 


Hamilton 

8. Vocational Education, by 
Russell and associates 

g. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Disabled, by Lloyd E. Blauch 

10. The Land-Grant Colleges, by George A, 
Works and Barton Morgan 

11. Library Service, by Carleton B. Joeckel 

12. Special Problems of Negro Education, by 
D. A. Wilkerson 

13. The National Youth Administration, by 
Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey 

14. Educational Activities of the Works 
Progress Administration, by Doak §, 
Campbell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald 
L. Harvey 

15. Public Education in the District of 

Columbia, by Lloyd E. Blauch and J. 

Orin Powers 

16. Public Education in the Territories and 
Outlying Possessions, by Lloyd E. Blauch 

17. Education of Children on Federal Reserva- 
tions, by Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. 
Iversen 

18. Educational Service for Indians, by Lloyd 
E. Blauch 

19. Research in the United States Office of 
Education, by Charles H. Judd 


John Dale 


The studies will range in length from 
fifty to three hundred pages and will be 
available through the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office. 
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-Editorial:‘Comments 





HE long-term prospects for 
private colleges and univer- 
sities do not warrant an 444 
investment rating. Their markets 
are being seriously cut by competi- 
tion from state-supported institutions. 
Evidence of the loss of the market is 
provided in a careful study of enroll- 
ments by Trevor Arnett. Mr. Arnett, 
who first attracted national attention 
as the progressive treasurer of the 
University of Chicago, and who later 
filled the presidency of the General 
Education Board until his retirement 
in 1936, is recognized as a first-rate 
authority on educational finance. 
Covering the period from 1928-29 
to 1936-37, he has analyzed the 
enrollments of 208 institutions through 
the great depression and beyond. 
Comparative figures for private uni- 
versities, private colleges, and state 
institutions reveal the following facts 
reported in a General Education Board 
publication, Trends in Enrollment 
in State and Endowed Colleges and 
Universities in the United States from 
1926-29 through 1936-37. The total 
enrollment in all divisions of the 
institutions has increased faster in the 
state than in the private institutions, 
and as the number of students attend- 
ing college has increased, the propor- 
tion going to state institutions has 
also increased. Mr. Arnett’s figures 
indicate, however, that many private 
colleges and universities, especially 
in the East, were strong enough in 
resources and personnel to limit their 
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enrollment and work at full capacity. 
The loss load is carried by the private 
institutions with limited resources. 
While it is to be expected that the 
enroliment of the state professional 
schools would increase more rapidly 
than that of the private schools, it is 
significant that even in arts, literature, 
and science, the recognized province 
of the private colleges, the private 
colleges are losing ground to the 
state institutions. 

It is interesting to speculate about 
the causes of this reduction in sales 
volume by the private colleges with 
limited resources. Obviously, the state 
institutions have an all important 
price advantage in lower fees. Other 
things being equal, foods of the same 
quality are purchased at the lower of 
two prices, and frequently foods of 
inferior quality are purchased if the 
price is lower, sometimes because of 
economic necessity, and sometimes 
because of indifference to quality. 
Assuming that a high-priced auto- 
mobile will last longer and depreciate 
less than a low-priced car, many 
customers decide that they can afford 
to buy only the cheaper car; it is just 
as good for their purposes. Sales 
arguments for a higher priced product 
must rest upon quality. The manu- 
facturer must demonstrate that the 
article is superior, and that quality 
pays in the long run. 

All educational institutions have a 
sales function, even though they may 
not have sales departments. Some 
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institutions merely keep their services 
operating and depend upon cus- 
tomers coming to their establish- 
ments—applying for admission to 
receive the services. Others adver- 
tise in the national press. Still others 
use promotional literature. Friendly 
graduates and students sell the insti- 
tution. Interested alumni call meet- 
ings addressed by representatives of 
the institution, and invite prospective 
students and parents as customers. 
Other institutions have a formal or 
informal sales unit, composed of part- 
time faculty members or full-time field 
representatives. In these respects, 
higher education is a business, and as 
such is subject to the principles and 
conditions of supply and demand. 
It does not happen to sell shoes or 
potatoes: it sells services, but services 
are commodities. 

To meet price competition the 
seller ordinarily emphasizes the qual- 
ity of his service. He shows that he 
has superior techniques and can 
produce better results. If he offers 
the same services as his competitors, 
or cannot prove that his services are 
better, if they are, he cannot make 
a superior showing in sales volume 
and enrollment if his prices are higher. 


HIS is the point which the small 

college will do well to study. 
Many colleges have neither a dis- 
tinctive nor a superior quality of 
service that appeals to their market. 
The curriculums offered are like 
those of other colleges. The work- 
men (known as the instructional staff) 
are not unusually good craftsmen. 
The machinery, which in colleges we 
call equipment and supplies, is about 
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the same. The personnel work with 
students or workmen does not greatly 
differ. Scores of small colleges are 
just about alike from the consumer’s 
point of view. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that the competition be. 
tween such organizations in the 
market for students will be keen, 
and sometimes cutthroat, and that 
inevitably the small college must 
succumb to the price factor of the 
state institutions. 

Under such circumstances a small 
business studies its market to discover 
its fundamental needs and provide 
distinctive services. Fortunately, too, 
the college market, students and par- 
ents of students, has the fundamental 
desires that the college claims as its 
field. Parents want to send their 
boys and girls to an institution which 
will take a personal interest in them, 
develop them into good men and 
women, and give them a training that 
will help them to be a success in life. 
These are the broad but deep desires 
of those who decide upon the college 
which the high-school graduate will 
attend. 

Of all the areas of service, personal 
understanding and individual atten- 
tion to students, the deepest needs of 
parents and students, are natural for 
the small college. They are natural 
for the small college because every 
student can by mere geographical 
propinquity be known to every fac- 
ulty member or nearly so. Yet on 
the whole, and at the present time, 
large private and state institutions 
know the intimate needs of their 
students just as well as do many 
small colleges. Such facts as the 
college is small, and students are 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


called by their first names do not 
guarantee that each student’s needs 
and interests are understood and 
that his training is individualized to 
give him his maximum development. 
Courses and course content may be 
just as inflexible or more inflexible 
than in a larger institution. Faculty 
members may have just as much 
absorption in subject-matter and as 
little interest in students as in institu- 
tions twenty times larger. Size has 
little to do with fundamental matters. 

But for those small colleges which 
lead in the development of techniques 
for diagnosing the student’s needs, 
which select faculties whose primary 
interest is in the development of 
young men and women, which make 
their courses and course content flex- 


$1 
ible, and which plan to develop the 


whole student rather than merely 
teach him to be a scholar, the trend 
of enrollment is not likely to be 
downward. The small college has 
the right and the opportunity to 
render a service in this area that 
would be of national social signifii- 
cance. But those colleges which offer 
about the same services as the larger 
institutions, or about the same as 
each other without distinctive quality 
or characteristics, do not have high 
investment ratings. 

Modern industry is working toward 
decentralization in manufacture. In 
our judgment, complete centralization 
of education is bad if the small educa- 
tional unit can in practice provide 
superior educational services. 


w. Ww. C. 








Reviews:: 





A Signifiant Advance 


Lire Earnincs IN SELECTED Occupa- 
TIONS IN THE UniTep States, dy 
Harold F. Clark. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. xx+408 pp. $5.00. 


This volume sets forth in interesting 
manner the income figures for a number 
of professions and other occupations. In 
method, it raises a standard for future 
investigations. The author rightly pro- 
tests against the past emphasis on hourly 
and weekly wages, as given in govern- 
ment reports and in the standard text- 
books in economics. Accordingly, he has 
set life earnings as his goal. In the case 
of each of the sixteen occupational 
groups selected, he has taken unemploy- 
ment figures into account, length of 
service in the particular career, and 
normal working life. Actuarial computa- 
tions are used to reduce to its present 
cash value the life-earning expectation of 
a person aged twenty. Sources for all 
the figures are carefully stated; for the 
present study independent estimates also 
were collected. The book is generous 
with qualifications as to inadequacy of 
data and method, and warnings as to 
wrong conclusions. 

The readers of the Journat will be 
most interested in the data for college 
teaching. Chapters v and xxxllI are 
devoted to this occupation. The average 
length of working life is set at forty-four, 
from twenty-five to sixty-nine. The 
percentage of women is 22.5. Salary 
accounts for over 91 per cent of the life 
income, supplementary earnings the rest. 
Average earnings for a working lifetime 
are estimated at $160,100; median per 
year, $2,740; and average, $3,050. A 

“margin of error” is set at +10 per 
cent, and figures for upper and lower 
quartiles indicate a fs or error of 
perhaps 28 per cent—the middle 50 per 
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cent of cases receiving salaries between 
$1,840 and $3,330. 

The comparative figures for various 
occupations present material for advo- 
cates of anew deal. If we take the figure 
for average lifetime earning, $160,100, for 
college teaching as an index number of 
100, the following are the indexes for the 
other callings named in this book: farm 
laborer, 15; farmer, 18; unskilled laborer, 
21; nurse, 25; skilled worker, 39; public- 
school teacher, 44; minister, 54; librarian, 
$9; reporter, 62; social worker, 74: 
architect, 128; dentist, 135; lawyer, 145; 
engineer, 148; ’ physician, 149. It will be 
noted that the farm laborer works a 


decade to earn what the physician 
receives in one year. Such may be said 
to be the “present deal” of incomes, as 


made by competitive society. Is a new 
deal necessary? Our author seems to 
think so. 

The book suggests some other implica- 
tions: adequate vocational information— 
comparable, perhaps, to the geographical 
information now given in schools—should 
be available to all; free choice of calling 
should be the rule; preparation for the 
professions should be free; and more 
persons should enter the highly paid 
professions, until demand and _ supply 
can operate to reduce the present differ- 
ences in earnings. The authors make the 
striking statement that perhaps two or 
three million people in_ skilled and 
unskilled labor have ability equal to that 
of the average individual in medicine 
(page 16). The conclusions drawn from 

is estimate are equally surprising to 
conventional thought. 

One can hardly name sources of 
information neglected by the author and 
his assistants; they are right in the sug- 
gestion that Federal income-tax returns 
should be utilized for similar information. 
There are some limitations of importance. 
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REVIEWS 


Of course the unsuccessful doctors, law- 
yers, and other such workers are not 
included. Data on incomes of owners of 
businesses are not available. Bankers, 
actors, musicians, salesmen, policemen, 
mail carriers, and many others are not 
treated; it would seem that some effort 
might have been made to give a com- 
prehensive picture of occupational life, 
even if a large margin of error were 
involved in certain cases. The book 
gives 280 pages to professions com- 
prising less than seven per cent of all 
workers, and 80 pages to the rest; this 
may partly be due to the nature of 
available data. Clerical callings are given 
an important chapter, but are not 
included in the key tables, although the 
index indicates that they should be there. 
The utility of the “present value” com- 
putations is not sufficiently explained. 

It is hoped that Mr. Clark and his 
co-workers will continue their researches 
in this important field; a_ significant 
advance is represented by this volume. 

Joun M. Brewer 
Harvard University 


Through a Glass Darkly 


THE Brotocy or Human ConrlLictT: AN 
Anatomy OF BEHAVIOR INDIVIDUAL 
AND SociAL, by Trigant Burrow. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1937. 


xi+435 pp. $3.50. 


The author is generally known as the 
inventor of “group analysis,” a method 
of inquiry which was described by 
William Galt in the “Psyche Miniature 
Series” under the title Phyloanalysis 
(1933). Mr. Burrow is known chiefly 
for his vigorous claim that the smooth 
functioning of interpersonal life is dis- 
turbed by the “social image,” the 
reference of our acts to what other 
people expect and prefer. He has come 
to the conclusion that there is a bio- 
logically given total reaction-process which 
cannot be interfered with without giving 
tise to serious distortion. From this 
point of view he is able to reject the 
current preferences about “good” and 
“bad” which are found in a given 
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historical setting, and to arrive at a 
conception which transcends such fortui- 
tous social norms. This substitution of a 
“biological” standard for other standards 
is said to enable the individual to seek 
health and not “‘adjustment”’ to current 
standards which are themselves diseased. 

The present volume is the most 
sustained exposition of his point of view. 
Having been criticized unceasingly for 
his unintelligibility, Mr. Burrow says 
that he hopes the present elaborate 
treatise will convey some inkling of what 
he means, but that his hopes are not too 
high. The experience of serenity and 
assurance which he is talking about can 
only be understood when it is lived out, 
not simply talked about. 

For the specialized reader the chapter 
on “The Physics of the Neuroses”’ may 
be the one which best expounds the 
Burrowian standpoint, but there need be 
no optimistic expectation that the printed 
pages will necessarily foster that “illusion 
of comprehension” which is commonly 
regarded as completing an act of com- 
munication. It is safe to predict that 
all readers, specialized or not, will con- 
tinue to see as through a glass darkly. 

Mr. Burrow is impressed by the “stere- 
ognostic,” or total-reaction processes, 
which he undertakes to yl It is 
his view that when we cultivate the 
discovery of this internal sign of bio- 
logically sound orientation we have the 
secret of health. He holds forth no 

romises of quick discovery and recovery, 
ot he rejects cultism and seeks to 
prescribe an attitude of earnest scientific 
inquiry. 

It may be that what Mr. Burrow is 
saying is that we reach sound reactions 
when we are careful to note any shade 
of anxiety which appears in our aware- 
ness, and when we deliberately seek to 
attain insight into the evaluations which 
contribute to this anxiety. By respond- 
ing to our organism as a whole rather than 
to the socially validated standards of 
right and wrong, we achieve an abate- 
ment of inner anxiety, and even a sense of 
calm assurance which then interacts with 
all given factors in the situation, and 
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guides the outcome. In effect the process 
is this: I ask, “what, after all, is the 
intra-organic significance of that person’s 
adverse judgment, or of my striving for 
approval? Does it contribute to my 
integrity as a biological organism?”” The 
taking up of such an attitude itself 
emancipates me from too automatic 
dependence upon the “accepted” ways 
of responding. By playing the réle of 
the spectator of myself I demolish the 
compulsion to conform, and conform 
only to the extent that it becomes 
compatible with an anxiety-free sense of 
appropriateness. 

Haro tp D. LassweE.i 

University of Chicago 


A Study in Educational Planning 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE LEARNED PRo- 
FESSIONS, by Walter M. Kotschnig. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
xli+347 Pp. $3.50. 


The relation of higher education to the 
unemployment that confronts many col- 
lege graduates today is a problem that 
deserves all of the attention it has been 
receiving in recent years, and as much 
more as can be given to it. This volume 
by Walter Kotschnig, now visiting pro- 
fessor in the departments of education at 
Smith and Mount Holyoke Colleges, and 
formerly general secretary of Inter- 
national Student Service, Geneva, is the 
most comprehensive and the most pro- 
found study of the subject that has 
appeared in print. The questions raised 
by him are fundamental ones, and the 
fact that he made his study on an inter- 
national basis, adds immensely to the 
value of his discussions. 

It is difficult in a book so filled with 
significant material to summarize the 
whole briefly. Toward the end of the 
book, the author makes this statement, 
which perhaps puts his thesis in its most 
compact form: 


The world gets caught in a vicious circle: 
the very intensity of the belief in higher 
education leads to an over-supply of graduates 
and ensuing unemployment, followed by dis- 
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illusionment and discrediting of intellectual 
training and effort. The desire for progress 
leads to regress (page 286). 


The bulk of the book is given over to 
a demonstration of the first half of that 
statement, and the demonstration is a 
convincing one. There is a series of 
chapters describing the world-wide “rush 
for higher education,” leading into a 
consideration of overcrowding of uni- 
versities. Then comes a parallel series of 
sections on “the plight of the learned 
professions,” country by country. A 
third portion of the book discusses 
attempts to balance educational output 
and professional needs. All of this is 
preliminary to a fourth and final section 
in which the author drives home his 
argument that planless education can 
lead only to chaos. What a planned edu- 
cation involves, Mr. Kotschnig sketches 
incisively. He outlines three types of 
education that he believes will go far in 
adapting educational practices to social 
needs. It is not possible to develop his 
position further here, but to prevent mis- 
understanding, it should be stated that 
the author does not find solutions in a 
restriction of educational opportunities 
but, rather, in an expansion of them. 
The expansion, however, should be intelli- 
gently worked out, and not be a con- 
tinuation of the planless and opportunistic 
expansion that has characterized so much 
of educational development to date. 
Matcoim M. WILLEyY 
University of Minnesota 


Helpful Information 


An EstImMaTE OF STANDARDS FOR A COL- 
LEGE Liprary, by Blanche Prichard 
McCrum. Lexington, Virginia: C. 
Harold Lauck Journalism Laboratory 
Press, Washington and Lee University, 
1937. xv+166 pp. $1.50. 


“This brief working manual grew out 
of an attempt to summarize for the 
president and the board of trustees of a 
college not only the needs of their 
library, but also the principles behind 
those needs” (page ix). With this sen- 
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REVIEWS 


tence Miss McCrum opens the Foreword 
of the revision of her earlier handbook of 
college library standards. In reality, 
this new volume is an introduction to 
college library administration—so specific, 
so practical, and so inclusive are its 
contents. 

The opening pages of the book consider 
the place of the library in the educational 
program of the college. Then follow 
chapters on the book collection, its size 
and its administration; the staff, its 

ualifications and its duties; the budget; 
the catalogue; faculty relations; student 
relations; and the library building. 

The college president who turns to this 
volume expecting to find a formula for 
determining how many books his college 
library should have is doomed to dis- 
appointment, for no rule-of-thumb solu- 
tion is attempted. The administrator 
interested in the problem of the size of 
the book collection will, however, find a 
considerable body of helpful information. 
He will find the opinions of librarians and 
of students of college library administra- 
tion; he will find discussions of various 
investigations which bear upon the college 
book collection; he will find reports of the 
number of volumes in the libraries of 
more than seventy well-known colleges; 
he will find reference to lists of basic 
books and periodicals which will be 
helpful in building the book and periodical 
collection. 

The most notable shortcoming of the 
volume is one for which the author can 
scarcely be blamed (unless perhaps she 
might herself have pointed out this short- 
coming and appealed for studies to 
meet it!), namely, the standards which 
are suggested are in general based upon 
mere opinion. Much needed are careful 
investigations regarding library costs, the 
training of college librarians, and student 
reading and the use of college libraries. 
The nature of Miss McCrum’s book gives 
particular emphasis to the need for such 
investigations. 

Perhaps the strongest characteristics 
of the volume are its repeated use of 
specific illustrations in every chapter— 
budget, staff, and the like; its reference 
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to a wide body of college library liter- 
ature—more than three hundred footnote 
references are made to selected reports, 
books, and articles; its emphasis on the 
fact that every college must plan a 
library program suited to its individual 
needs, and its constructive aim, not 
merely to show conditions as they are, but 
more particularly as they should be. 

Based not only upon the author’s 
extensive and successful experience as a 
college librarian, but also upon a thorough 
study of the literature relating to college 
libraries, Miss McCrum’s fet is a 
practical and stimulating guide for the 
college president, dean, or professor (not 
to mention librarian!) who is interested in 
improving the library in his college. 

B. Lamar JOHNSON 
Stephens College 


Relevant Trends 


LIBRARY TRENDS: PAPERS PRESENTED 
BEFORE THE LIBRARY INSTITUTE AT THE 
University or Cuicaco, AuGustT 3-15, 
1936, edited by Louis R. Wilson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. xvi+ 388 pp. $2.00. 


This book is concerned neither exclu- 
sively nor inclusively with library trends. 
It begins with “significant trends in 
society which condition library policies,” 
and one could enumerate many library 
trends which are omitted or are only men- 
tioned incidentally—studies and descrip- 
tions of library resources, co-operative 
cataloguing, and the like. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the most interesting and, but 
for the present trend in the technical 
meaning of the word, one would say, read- 
able books that have recently appeared 
in the field of library science. 

The same comment may be made on 
the individual contributions to the volume. 
The first of these, for example, “Recent 
Social Trends” (William Ogburn), 
omits many of the topics in our social- 
science classification and many of the 
topics dealt with in the “Recent Social 
Trends Monographs.” It deals with the 
numbers, not the elements of population, 
and, among mechanical inventions, only 
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microphotography, the talking picture, 
and the talking book are mentioned; even 
the inventions affecting the library are 
more numerous than this—the “ punched- 
card method,” for example, to which 
nearly half the chapter, “Methods and 
Technique of Library Surveys” (Edward 
A. Wright), is devoted. Disappointment 
is hardly justified, however, considering 
the time limits of a single lecture and the 
fundamental relevancy of the “trends” 
selected for inclusion. 

The extension of library service by 
“regionalization” is the broad topic of 
six papers (including that on the TV4 
program)—a liberal allowance. 

“Trends in Education” (Charles H. 
Judd) begins, “the main trend . . . is its 
expansion at the upper levels,” but the 
greater part of the paper is concerned 
with investigations and techniques of 
schools. Implications of the “library, 
method” are pointed out for the school 
library, but not for the college library. 

Mr. Judd’s rather casual advice to all 
librarians to collect pamphlet material 
serves chiefly to remind the reader that 
pamphlets might well have been included 
in the indictment “People versus Print” 
(Douglas Waples). Mr. Waples is for 
the people, of course, and his indictment 
of “print”’ might have been even more 
inclusive, for the best writers in the best 
magazines too often seem more con- 
cerned with grinding an axe than with 
exposition of truth. The results of 
studies at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School on “What do 
different sorts of people most like to 
read about? What do they actually 
read? Where do they get it and why 
do they read it?” make clear the 
librarian’s duty (among other things) 
“to exploit the ‘class’ demand .. . as 
contrasted with the ‘mass’ demand. . . .” 

“Our chief incentives to reading [are]: 
accessibility, readability, and subject 
interest,” and, of these,‘readability is 
the most difficult of diagnosis (Waples). 
Ten years ago the reviewer found occasion 
to deplore the lack of studies of read- 
ability of text (as distinguished from 
legibility of printing type). Now the 
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“Progress in the Study of Readability” 
(William S. Gray) reports lists of 
“readable books,” word-lists, and, since 
1934, various studies of “comprehension” 
difficulty. 

The content of reading figures largely 
in “The Study of Adolescent Reading by 
the Progressive Education Association” 
(Ralph W. Tyler). As part of an Eight. 
Year Study, a Committee on the Evalua- 
tion of Reading has undertaken to 
formulate the educational objectives of 
reading programs, to devise methods for 
recording reading behavior, and the like, 
Among the significant facts that have 
already emerged are: there is little rela- 
tion between quantity and maturity of 
reading; skill in reading technique is no 
guaranty of quantity or maturity of read- 
ing; the reading tests and intelligence 
tests commonly given do not give a 
satisfactory indication of the quantity or 
the maturity of reading. That these 
generalizations apply to the reading of 
individuals and are not all true of the 
reading of groups “‘is another illustration 
that the kind of data needed to study 
individuals may be different from the 
kind of data needed to characterize social 
groups” —a most interesting conclusion! 

“Guiding Principles Underlying the 
Stephens College Library Program” (B, 
Lamar Johnson) involves an organization 
which may seem anomalous to other 
college libraries, with the librarian as 
dean of instruction, to “make it impos- 
sible for him to be a mere clerical worker.” 
But the co-operative responsibility of 
librarians, teachers, and students, the 
adaptability to individual student and 
teacher needs, and the like, are principles 
of general interest if not of general 
application. The larger the college, the 
more extended its scope of activities, and 
the older it is, the more difficult it is to 
avoid specialization of teachers and 
librarians, the more expensive it is to 
operate dormitory libraries, the more 
disintegrating it is to decentralize into 
department libraries, the more consider- 
able the bulk if not the percentage of lost 
books is, and the more of a strain on 
courtesy it is to see something good in the 
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recommendations from student com- 
mittees, new every year in everything 
except ideas. But, on the other hand, 
we are agreed that the professional 
library staff should know more of the 
curriculum and its subject-matter, it is 
certain that the teacher should have 
specific library and bibliographical respon- 
sibilities, and student interest in the 
library is to be cultivated at all costs. 
Has Stephens College managed to do 
away with fines?—for they are the most 
universal if not the greatest discourage- 
ment to the use of library books. 

“The Place of the Library in the 
Modern College” (Henry M. Wriston) 
places the “liberal-arts college” in the 
scheme of things with unusual definite- 
ness. The provocative comments on 
library orientation, the “Grand Central- 
Terminal” type of reading room, the 
reserved-book system, department li- 
braries, and the like, will be acclaimed 
by librarians, at least so far as they 
relate to the faculty and the adminis- 
trative officers. In what concerns them- 
selves, they may be less happy over ex- 
aggeration to make a point. 

“The Evaluation of Public Library 
Facilities’? (Leon Carnovsky) and “The 
New York Public Library Survey” 
(Franklin F. Hopper) present various 
interesting techniques and results, the 
former based on bibliographical samplings 
to determine the percentage of holdings 
of best books for reference and general 
uses, the latter based on readers’ reports 
of uses and inadequacies. The degree of 
their “validity, reliability and prac- 
ticability” is high, their procedures are 
adaptable to other types of libraries, and 
the periodical use of both may be 
recommended. 

“The Philadelphia Union Catalogue” 
(Paul Vanderbilt) and “The Reproduc- 
tion of Materials for Research”’ (Robert 
C. Binkley) are among the most discussed 
of library topics at the present time. The 
former is a model presentation of an 
enterprise carried out in model fashion 
to the extent of three million titles in 146 
libraries. 

Binkley, often as he has written on this 
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subject, still opens up new possibilities: 
the books in a given bibliography, Pol- 
lard’s Short-Title Catalogue of early Eng- 
lish books, for example, may be put on 
film in toto and the bibliography made to 
serve as catalogue (though librarians will 
long hesitate to give up their master- 
catalogue on cards); and, on the other 
hand, the completion of a special col- 
lection, by filming periodical articles and 
parts of books and cataloguing them, may 
~ the card catalogue in the place of a 

ibliography (though that might well 
threaten the card catalogue with ampli- 
Jficatio ad absurdum). Again, in discuss- 
ing the “efficiency points” of print and 
“near-print” processes, a novel sug- 
gestion is that the “library may be 
the institution destined to take over the 
functions of reproducing materials” in 
the near-print “zone.” 

The last paper, “The First-Year 
Library-School Curriculum” (Harriet E. 
Howe), describes the combination, at 
the Denver School of Librarianship, of 
book-selection and reference courses in 
such a way as to emphasize subject 
content—a move quite in line with the 
growing emphasis on the librarian’s need 
of more academic learning. 

Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen 
Brown University 


A Wealth of Material 


TRENDS OF PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE LipeRAL Arts COLLEGE, dy 
Merle Kuder. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937 
ix+236pp. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 717) $2.35. 


The catalogues issued over the fifty- 
year period, 1883-84 to 1933-34, by 
eleven independent liberal-arts colleges 
located in the New England states, were 
carefully analyzed in search of trends 
in the employment, duties, promotion, 
tenure, and training of teachers and 
other personnel employees. During the 
fifty-year period studied, offerings in 
mental and moral science, natural and 
revealed religion, metaphysics, Hebrew | 
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and oriental languages were discontinued 
in the eleven colleges surveyed. The 
emphasis on the physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, and ancient languages decreased. 
In general, the emphasis shifted from 
traditional and disciplinary studies “to 
the problems of everyday life.” 


As measured by recent trends [since 1918], 
the subjects in which the number of teachers 
is expanding at a rate distinctly more rapid 
than the total are art, economics, education, 
geography, Italian, physical education, politi- 
cal science, and psychology. 


For the year 1933-34 teachers of English 
comprised by far the largest single group 
of instructional officers. Teachers of 
biological science, French, physical educa- 
tion, and history ranked next in numbers 
in the order named. Among the other 
findings reported by the author were the 
rapid growth of nonteaching positions, 
the tendency toward increased subject 
specialization, the increase in the number 
of teachers holding the Ph.D. degree— 
from 17.5 per cent in 1883 to 49.4 per 
cent in 1933, the consistent increase in 
the number of women teachers in coedu- 
cational institutions since 1898, and the 
tendency to lengthen the period of time 
necessary to advance from the rank of an 
instructor to that of a professor. For 
the year 1933-34 the pal om found that 

“‘more teachers in psychology and philos- 
ophy, chemistry and physics hold the 
Ph.D. degree than do those in other 
subjects, while the field of physical 
education, romance languages, and fine 
arts appear to require the least in the 
way of graduate training represented by 
the doctorate.” 

A wealth of material is well organized 
and clearly presented in 102 pages of 
tables, graphs, and charts. This study 
should be of definite value to vocational 
counselors, college teachers, college admin- 
istrators, and to those preparing for such 
occupations. 

Rosert W. RicHey 
Ohio State University 
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An Open Letter to the 
Graduate Dean 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 
[Continued from page 7] 


the justification of it all has been the 
necessity of pioneering under high © 
pressure in an area relatively terra 
incognita; and the difficulty has been 
vastly increased by the fact that 
educators in general during this period 
have been faced with educational revo. | 
lution and the need of experimenting. ~ 

[Vol. X, No. 1] 


A Challenge to the Liberal- 
Arts College 


SIDNEY HOOK 
[Continued from page 23] 


precede electives tend to become 
conventionalized, and since they are 
taken when the students are relatively © 
immature have little effect upon later 
habits of thought, particularly if two — 
years of study intervene between the 
end of the required curriculum and 
graduation. It would be foolhardy, 
however, to attempt to deduce details 
of organization from the basic prin- 
ciples discussed here. They are offered 
as principles to guide the liberal-arts 
program, not as blueprints to be put | 
into effect everywhere at once. Each ~ 
liberal-arts college must begin with its 
own problems and community rela- 
tions. Further experiment is not 
precluded but a frame of reference is 
necessary to prevent experiment from 
being blind. [Vol. X, No. 1] 





